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Tus (Friday) morning the Prime Minister made 
the following statement as to the progress and duration 
of the Constitutional Conference :— 

The representatives of the Government and of the 
Opposition have held twelve meetings, and have care- 
fully surveyed a large part of the field of controversy. 
As a result of our discussion, we have made such pro- 
gress—although we have not so far reached an agree- 
ment—that, in the opinion of all of us, it is not only 
desirable, but necessary, that they should continue. In 
fact, I may go farther, and say that we think it would 
be wrong at this stage to break them off. 

There is no question of their indefinite continuance, 
and if we find, as a result of our further deliberations, 
that there is no prospect of an agreement that can be 
announced to Parliament in the course of the present 
Session, we shall bring the Conference to a close. 

* * * 

Ir looks as if a golden moment had at last arrived 
in the relations of Great Britain and Germany. We 
publish elsewhere Herr Bernstein’s illuminating 
analysis of the dramatic change of German opinion 
on the subject of a naval agreement with this country. 
This was first seen in the German Press comments, 
official and unofficial, on the friendly passages in Mr. 
Asquith’s speech on the Navy Estimates. It is enough 
to say that for every sign which Germany can produce 
of a desire for political and material agreement, this 
country can show another. The moving forces in the 
two communities are really the same, being partly com- 
mercial, partly fiscal, partly political, and partly moral. 
The two plébiscites conducted by the “ Daily News ”’ 
and the Berlin “ Tageblatt”’ by no means exhaust the 
full scope of these forces. But now that they are being 


{ 








marshalled, we earnestly hope that our own Prime 
Minister will put himself at the head of the peace party 
here, and that, in particular, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will make himself, as he can well do, their 
special advocate and spokesman. 

* * ¥ 

MEANWHILE there is no doubt that the question of 
a limitation of naval construction is thoroughly alive in 
Germany. On Tuesday a rumor was circulated in 
Berlin that Admiral von Tirpitz, the creator of the 
new Navy, had resigned in consequence of a disagree- 
ment with the Kaiser concerning the limitation of arma- 
ments. The rumor lived only for a morning, but there 
is reason to credit the report that the Kaiser has 
declared against an extension of the Navy Law. 
Another story is that the Government will con- 
trive another Khaki election this autumn by raising a 
military crisis and appealing to the country on the issue 
of “the Fatherland in danger.’’ ‘“ Vorwirts’’ has 
published the story of the early attempt of the big- 
navyites to bring about a revision of the Navy Law 
before the automatic reduction of building to two 
ships a year can take effect. The “ Kélnische Zeitung ”’ 
retorts that this story is an electioneering device; and 
that no revision of the programme is contemplated. 

* * * 

Tue “ Berliner Tageblatt,”’ which speaks for finance 
and the “ Radical” middleclass, is strongly, almost 
violently, for a limitation by agreement. The Whig 
“ Vossische Zeitung ’’ is more cautious, but not hostile to 
the idea. It stipulates only that all the Powers must be 
included, and remarks, rather oddly, that England has 
never proposed a general conference. It forgets “C.-B.’s”’ 
proposal to the Hague Conference. The one really 
jarring note comes from the “ Neueste Nachrichten,’’ a 
Jingo organ virtually owned by Krupps, which brags of 
the new Krupp 14 inch gun, and ascribes our desire for 
retrenchment to funk. The armament firms will cer- 
tainly fight for their lives. But the general inference 
unquestionably is that the middle-classes, and, of course, 
the workers, desire a limitation and an understanding, 
while all parties recognise that retrenchment will be the 
popular cry at the elections. 

* * 7 

In this connection it seems to us unfortunate 
that Parliament will now separate without an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the Foreign Office Vote. The ques- 
tion of peace or war with Germany may largely 
depend on the direction given by Sir Edward Grey to 
our European diplomacy. Yet the House of Commons 
has never asked Sir Edward Grey what steps he has 
taken to bring about the one end and to avert the other. 
It is quite possible that he might be able to give a satis- 
factory reply to both these inquiries. But, in any case, 
it is of the highest importance that the general mean- 
ing and tendency of our foreign policy should be 
thoroughly canvassed in the House of Commons, at least 
oncea year. In every other country possessing represen- 
tative bodies such an inquiry takes place. Why should it 
be denied to the most powerful of them all? 

* ” * 


Tue Government secured a majority for the second 
reading of the Royal Declaration Bill (410 votes to 84) 
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and ensured its passage through Committee on Thursday 
by promising to change the formula which calls upon 
the King to declare himself a member of the “ Protestant 
reformed Church as by law established in England.’’ 
The new formula is to run as follows :— 
“T do solemnly and sincerely in the presence of 
God profess, testify, and declare that I am a faithful 
Protestant, and that I will, according to the true 
intent of the enactments to secure the Protestant suc- 
cession to the Throne of my realm, uphold and main- 
tain such enactments to the best of my power.” 
* * * 


Tue Prime Minister’s general contention was that 
the Protestant succession was amply safeguarded, first, 
by the Bill of Rights, which bars from the Crown any 
one holding communion with Rome, or professing its 
religion, or marrying a Papist, and, if he commits any 
of these acts, absolves his subjects from their allegiance ; 
secondly, by the coronation oath of 1689, which binds 
the King to maintain the Protestant reformed religion ; 
and thirdly, by the Act of Settlement, which provides 
that any’ future King must “ join in communion with 
the Church of England.’’ To these inhibitions the 
Prime Minister added the Act of Union with Scotland, 
which again excludes from the British Crown “all 
Papists and persons marrying Papists.’’ The sole 
remaining question, therefore, is whether these enact- 
ments are to be rounded off by a specific and even 
abusive declaration against certain Catholic doctrines, 
or by a personal affirmation of the Protestant faith. For 
a time it seemed as if the House might in a moment 
of panic swerve back to the former course, for Mr. 
Walter Long and a considerable body of Scottish Tories 
had stampeded, and threatened to draw Mr. Balfour 
with them. Happily, the Leader of the Opposition re- 
volted from a course so weak and so dishonorable, and his 
speech, strongly backing both the Government’s general 
policy and its special method, made the result secure. 

* * * 

THE most brilliant and illuminating contribution to 
the debate was made by Mr. Birrell, who pointed out, 
first, that the controversy had re-fixed the Protestant 
succession on unshakable lines, and, secondly, that the 
old Declaration, in its origin at least, was a disingenuous 
piece of seventeenth-century patchwork. Part of it was 
framed by an ex-Jesuit priest, another part was con- 
cocted by James I., who a little later was trying to 
manage a “ Popish match” for his son, and a third 
part was aimed as much at Lutheranism as at Romanism. 
In a word, the Declaration was made to catch 
men who, as Mr. Birrell suggested, were always taking 
oaths and always breaking them. This is not an oath- 
taking age, and, if it were, it is enlightened enough to 
know that a sincere Romanist King would never sub- 
scribe to a Protestant declaration, and would, therefore, 
be dethroned, and that an insincere one of the Charles 
the Second type would not stick at one form of lie more 
than at another. 

* n * 


Mr. BrereELL, in a highly interesting and curiously 
elusive speech to the Eighty Club on Monday, threw out 
a hint about Imperial Federation, which, rightly or 
wrongly, has been connected with a Conference that 
has admittedly discussed Home Rule. He founded 
his reference on the Irish question, and the ab- 
surdity of dragging Ireland at the heels of England. 
But he went on to suggest that a federal policy might 
be “ ripening ’’ for speedy decision. Such a federation, 
beginning at home, should find room for our overseas 
Dominions, “as and when they wished to come in.”’ 





Then we could have a truly Imperial Parliament, “ free 
from local details and business.’’ This is an old and 
large idea ; but what chance is there of the Colonies—we 
beg pardon, the sister nations—coming in to it, and of 
the Tory Party allowing Ireland to settle its own 
affairs, Scotland to pass its own land laws, and Wales 
to deal with the Establishment? 
* * * 

Tue Indian Budget was moved on Tuesday by Mr. 
Montagu, the fifth of Lord Morley’s under-secretaries, 
in a cleverish speech, streaked with alternate patches of 
Liberalism and Conservatism. Mr. Montagu should 
have spoken with more reserve of matters which he can 
only know of from the lips of others. The political and 
material facts which he reported were partly good and 
partly bad. Indian agriculture was prosperous, and the 
crops were good. But the mortality from plague was 
rising, and though there was a realised surplus, there was 
a prospective deficit and it would be necessary this year 
to impose £1,126,000 of new taxation—an ominous an- 
nouncement in view of the approaching loss of the 
revenue from opium. He admitted that Indian unrest 
was the inevitable product of Western ideas, but he 
separated the “legitimate’’ from the “ illegitimate ”’ 
kind, the Press Act and the Seditious Meetings Act 
being aimed at the latter. On the whole, he thought 
that the last six months had witnessed a “ considerable 
revulsion ’’ in favor of our rule, due in the main to the 
successful working of the Indian Councils Act. 

* * * 

Mr. Montagu made a bitter attack on Mr. Mackar- 
ness for his pamphlet on the Indian Police, declaring 
that it was “ seditious ’’—a scandalously loose term for 
a Liberal to use—and that it garbled quotations. We 
observe that the one suggestion of this practice which was 
not a quibble was inaccurate. Mr. Montagu said that 
Mr. Mackarness, in describing the Curzon Commission’s 
censure of the practice of torturing prisoners, omitted 
the qualifying comment that it was “rarely ’’ resorted 
to. On referring to the pamphlet, we find that, on 
page 7, the Commission is quoted as saying that torture 
and other abuses occur “occasionally.’’ What is the 
difference between “ occasionally ’’ and “rarely’’? But 
that is not all. On page 5 the same quotation is given 
with the word “rarely’’ inserted! This is followed 
by a second quotation from the Commission’s report, 
where the word “ rare,’’ as applied to physical torture, 
also occurs. What does Mr. Montagu mean by such 
slatternly criticism? Is a man who has quoted a phrase 
on one page bound to repeat it on another, and to be 
held up to odium for failing to do it, when he has again 
made its meaning perfectly clear? And what is the 
object of minimising the findings of a report which 
says: “There is no point at which (according to the 
evidence before the Commission) violence is not done to 
the spirit or letter of the law; and these abuses are 
practically universal ’’? 

* * * 

Mr. Barnes’s amendment, reducing the King’s 
Civil List from £470,000 (the real provision ‘is for 
£634,000 plus £151,000 from the Duchies) to £385,000, 
was beaten on Friday week by 206 votes to 26, the 
minority being mostly composed of Labor members and 
a handful of Radicals. The surprise of the debate was 
the announcement by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the King would be relieved of the obligation of 
paying income-tax on the Civil List in return for a 
pledge to entertain his, and the nation’s, Royal visitors 
at his own expense. The Chancellor defended this 


arrangement on the ground that Queen Victoria’s 
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original agreement to pay income-tax, made in 1842, 
was a voluntary one, that the tax was then regarded as 
temporary, and has since largely increased, and that the 
Civil List was not a salary, but an “ allowance ’’ to main- 
tain the dignity of the Crown. But both Queen Vic- 
toria and King Edward paid the tax when it was nearly 
as high as it is now, and if the King is to be 
exempted on the ground that he maintains the dignity 
of the Crown, so should every member of his household. 
All the really expert critics who intervened in the de- 
bate, including Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Bowles, in- 
sisted that the Duchies were public property and ought 
to be surrendered. No doubt the income from the Duchy 
of Cornwall has long been assigned to the Prince of 
Wales. But it has now risen to an enormous figure, 
and it seems very improper to start a Prince of Wales 
with a private fortune of half-a-million on the day he 


comes of age. 
* * * 


AMERICAN politics are in an interesting formative 
phase. The star of the Republican Insurgents is still 
on the wane, and clearly their strength has been 
exaggerated. The Ohio Party Convention has just en- 
dorsed the Taft policies and eulogised the Payne Tariff, 
while inflicting a handsome defeat on Mr. Garfield, the 
insurgent candidate for the Governorship. Ohio and 
New York are regarded as the two pivotal States. On 
the other hand, it is by no means clear that the defeat 
of the hopeful Radical element in the party by a coali- 
tion of Taft men and party “ bosses’’ will do Repub- 
licanism any good in the coming elections for Congress. 
The chances of the Democrats are thought to be good, 
and they may gain a majority through insurgent defec- 
tions in the Middle West. Mr. Roosevelt is still “ stock- 
taking,’’ and good judges predict that he will emerge 
from his irksome silence to rally the whole party on his 
own lines, which will be neither Taft lines nor altogether 
insurgent lines. Mr. Bryan, who has shown signs of 
adopting local veto as his battle-cry, has suffered a heavy 
defeat in the Democratic convention of Nebraska, his 
native State, which has rejected this “ policy.’’ Mr. 
Harmon, now Governor of Ohio, is thought to be a 
probable Democratic nominee for the presidency. 

* on * 

Tue United States has decided at length, it is said 
with the approval of the other Powers, to assume a sort 
of temporary protectorate over Liberia. There is to be 
a new loan engulfing the old debts, to be controlled on 
the security of the customs by an American Commis- 
sioner. Frontier questions and the Liberian army are 
also to be put under control. There is no doubt that 
this little emancipated negro State has been behaving 
badly and has acted with great harshness towards the 
native tribes within its territory. The same thing might 
be said, however, of other States, notably of Portugal in 
Angola, not to mention Belgium in the Congo. One 
is suspicious of any new departure by American Im- 
perialism. But the record of America towards Liberia 
is a good and clean one, while our own financial dealings 
have been a gross scandal. The Monroe Doctrine is a 
guarantee against any permanent encroachment. 
America is quite the best Power to undertake what seems 
to be a necessary task, and her historical title is clear. 

* * * 

Tuere has been an interesting set-back to Protec- 
tion in Canada. A deputation from the Western 
farmers laid their views before Sir Wilfrid Laurier. They 
complained of the effect of the tariff in increasing the 
cost of living. It does not help agriculture, it benefits 








only the artificial industries of the East, and it hampers 


the real producing classes. As the West fills up with 
farmers, that feeling is bound to grow. Perhaps under 
the influence of these representations, Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier has come forward with a decided declaration in 
favor of a gradual return to Free Trade. The Tariff, 
he declares, must be gradually reduced, and he fore- 
shadows the early appointment of a Commission to re- 
vise it. Canada “ must go as far as is justifiable towards 
the trade policy of England,’’ that “ shining example.”’ 
The qualifying clause is that this evolution must be 
gradual. If Sir Wilfrid succeeds, it will be for the first 
time in history that the influences of the “ infant 
industry ’’ argument have been successfully combated 
after being once allowed to prevail. 

# 7 * 

On Monday, the Viceregal Commission on Irish rail- 
ways, a body which has been sitting for four years, 
brought its labors to a conclusion by the issue of two 
Reports. The Majority Report, which was signed by 
Sir Charles Scotter, the chairman and formerly the 
general manager of the London & South-Western Rail- 
way, Lord Pirrie, Colonel Hutcheson Poé, an Irish land- 
lord, and Mr. Thomas Sexton, recommended the 
acquisition of the Irish Railways by the issue of State 
guaranteed stock and their administration by an Irish 
elected authority. This conclusion is not accepted by 
the Minority, though all the Commissioners are agreed 
that “in view of the economic condition of Ireland, there 
should be unification of the Irish railways, with the 
object of securing special and cheap transit arrange- 
ments,which are not practicable under the present system 
of private companies.’’ The Commission has certainly 
made State purchase of Irish railways a matter of 
practical politics. 

* & a 

WE congratulate the Local Government Board on Dr. 
Newsholme’s wonderfully full and penetrating analysis 
of the facts and causes of infant and child mortality in 
England and Wales. The Report should be read and 
mastered by all friends of social reform, and especially 
by administrators in those counties—Durham, Northum- 
berland, Glamorgan, Caermarthen, Staffordshire, Lan- 
cashire, and West Riding—which show a bad eminence 
in the returns. Perhaps the chief moral of the report is 
the close connection between high rates of mortality in 
densely crowded industrial districts and what the 
“ Times ’’ calls “ the insanitary barbarism ’’ that prevails 
in them. The sanitary authorities in these counties are 
“ most urgently called upon to perform more completely 
their primary duties,’’ of the neglect of which some very 
horrible examples are given. We hope the hint will be 


taken. 
* * * 


“ Dr.’’ Crippen and his companion, Miss Le Neve, 
seem to be on the brink of capture. The couple have 
apparently been traced to the cargo steamer 
Montrose of the Canadian Pacific Line, on which 
they booked at Antwerp as “ Mr. and Master Robin- 
son,’ the woman in boy’s clothes. On the voyage their 
identity was suspected, and the captain of the 
Montrose told his thoughts to Scotland Yard through 
wireless telegraphy, from vessel to vessel. Scotland Yard 
at once sent out Inspector Dew, by the fast steamer 
Laurentic of the White Star Line, which has now passed 
the Montrose, doubtless after further wireless communi- 
cation with her, and the detective, who knows the 
couple, and has been primed with the story of their 
voyage through the Marconi instruments, will now be 
able to identify them as soon as they land. Such are 
the feats of modern science. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE CONFERENCE AND THE PARTY. 


Tus (Friday) morning the Prime Minister slightly raised 
the thick veil that hasobscured the workings of the highly 
unconstitutional body which has set itself to reform the 
British Constitution. His answer, while it hides much, 
reveals three facts of some significance. First, the Con- 
ference is to continue. Secondly, it has not reached an 
Thirdly, its life is not in any case to be 
prolonged beyond the present Session of Parliament. 
In these statements certain further implications appear. 
The Conference has gone so far in its exploratory work, 
that in the opinion of the Prime Minister it would be 
“wrong ’’ to allow it to break up now. What does this 
mean, and what is the character and bent of the activi- 
ties on which the mind of the Conference is concentrated ? 
Is it simply that, as one account has it, it has hitherto 
been “ fiddling with Second Chambers,’’ an exercise in 
which the most copiously barren intellect in Great 
Britain will, we feel assured, find occupation for the 
full term of its natural existence? Or has it been pre- 
sented with a definite Ministerial plan for the settlement 
of the constitutional trouble? If it has fallen into 
the first form of busy idleness, the Government is simply 
trifling with the Liberal Party in prolonging its 
existence thus far, and in holding out any further 
hope of life. If the latter be the case, it is as well for 
the Liberal Party to make up its mind as to what it will 
take from the Conference and what it will refuse. 

Let it be at once understood that no ordinary 
questions of party loyalty can affect its decision. The 
anomalies of the Conference are many and great, and 
their general character is such that not only the Labor 
and Nationalist benches but the Cabinet as a whole, the 
Parliamentary Liberal Party, and the Liberals and Radi- 
cals of the constituencies, are all free to consider its find- 
ings with a perfectly disengaged mind. Under the con- 
ditions of its existence, the House of Commons has been 
divorced from all share in the shaping of the great 
domestic controversy which for five years has deeply 
agitated the Liberal Party and determined the present 
aspect of our politics. The force which now handles and 
attempts to mould this subject is neither Government 
nor Opposition, 
element; it 


agreement. 


and possesses no _ representative 
stands neither for Toryism nor for 
Liberalism, while it expressly excludes Nationalism 
and Laborism. The definite hopes and ideas of Radi- 
calism are represented on this singular body by one 
member to eight. Though its reference is limitless, its 
powers are undefined and its authority is unreal. Yet 
the widest possible range has been assigned to the ex- 
plorations of this Polar expedition in search of a new 
Constitution. According to one statement, it proposes 
to revive the old causeof Imperial Federation, and to con- 
struct a third legislative Chamber as a new organ for 
sucking power and prestige from all the existing in- 
struments of Government, and establishing a Federal 
Council as the most imposing part of the new 
According to another, it may decide 
on a form of Referendum; while a third prophet 


structure. 





assigns it the more modest function of setting up a new 
machinery of compromise between the two Houses of 
Parliament. For none of these solutions has it received 
any mandate from any party. None of them have been 
discussed in the press or on the platform. To neither 
political host can its leader go back with an assurance 
of support. One-third of the Liberal Parliamentary 
Party (which probably represents nine-tenths of the con- 
stituents) regards the Conference with unveiled dislike ; 
another third looks at it as an inevitable tactic of delay 
imposed by King Edward’s death and the new reign; 
and perhaps a third hopes, almost against hope, that it 
may yet discover some equation between the Liberal and 
the Tory view of the Constitution. We confess our own 
concern lest a Government which last spring found 
itself suddenly cut off in feeling and opinion from five- 
sixths of its following may suddenly present us with a 
conclusion which the main body of the party will neither 
understand nor accept, or even, dissolving the tables in 
a roar, may unite Lords and Commons in resistance. 

It is high time, therefore, for the Liberal Party to 
hold a kind of Conference of the Soul, so that at least 
it may be prepared to face the highly improbable event 
of an issue to the Conference. What will the Coalition 
accept as a solution of the difficulty with the Lords? 
Ministers, let us observe, have already promised 
us that they will not ask it to agree to a “com- 
promise’’; in other words, they will not emerge 
from its doors with a scheme which leaves a Liberal 
House of Commons in its present state of sub- 
servience to a permanently Tory House of Lords. This 
is the end of Liberal policy, as to which discussion in 
our ranks is closed ; as to the means, the party mind is 
open, and in that sense we must make the acknowledg- 
ment, and a grave acknowledgment it is, that the Veto 
Resolutions no longer hold the field unchallenged. But 
if they are abandoned or qualified, what alternative is 
acceptable? In our view, the Liberal Party will never 
endorse (a) a scheme for the reform of the House of 
Lords; (6) a plan which gives the House of Lords the 
power of forcing a second reference of Liberal Bills 
to the electors, but binds it to accept a second favorable 
decision ; (c) a proposal which, while it displaces the 
House of Lords, leaves the fate of Liberal Bills in the 
hands of a body that offers no reasonable security for their 
passage. It may be argued that an exception should be 
made in the case of Bills whichonly commanda very small 
majority in the House of Commons, a majority, say, of 
less than thirty. It is a matter for discussion whether 
the Liberal Party would accept such a limitation on the 
power of the electors and of the House of Commons. 

These suggestions do not exhaust the possibilities of 
the Conference. One other vista, and that a very wide 
one, has come into view since Mr. Birrell’s speech to 
the Eighty Club. Is the old, and, as many observers 
think, the dead policy of Imperial Federation to be re- 
vived, and a scheme of subordinate Parliaments for 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales to be set up on 
the ruins of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords, with an Imperial Council set over all for the 
discussion and settlement of general concerns? We 
confess our scepticism as to any such solution. It 
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has, we know, always commanded a certain amount of 
Conservative and of Radical support. But we confess 
ourselves unable to fit it in with the constitution of 
this country, with the Indian problem, with the dis- 
tribution of population and political power among the 
various units of Empire. We do not see how it can be 
reconciled with the tremendous momentum of the process 
which has already turned the over-seas, or rather the over- 
ocean, Dominions into practically independent nations. 
Above all, such a plan must be a sentence of death to 
the House of Commons. We should not like to be 
the Liberal Minister who would convey such a decision 
to the British people. 





INDIAN SEDITION AND REFORM. 


Tue survey of Indian affairs which Mr. Montagu put 
before the House of Commons on Tuesday was rather a 
report than a declaration of policy. The broad lines of 
Lord Morley’s programme were laid down two years ago. 
The tentative machinery of enlarged councils, with their 
representative basis and their widened opportunities for 
debate, is now in action. The initial period of criticism 
has passed. The accomplished fact is there, and what- 
ever regrets moderate opinion in India may feel with 
regard to certain details in the scheme, it answers the 
restricted purposes for which it was framed. The views 
of educated India are now stated with a new authority 
and a new publicity. A remedy has been found for the 
old grievance that public opinion in India lacked a focus 
and a mouthpiece. There is at least an interchange 
of views between rulers and ruled. It is a period of 
transition, and already we hear, even from Anglo- 
Indians, admissions which suggest that even they do not 
regard it as the final stage in a process of evolution. We 
read the rather pathetic complaint that administrators 
trained to resolve complex problems by instinct or rule 
of thumb are at a loss to defend their decisions in open 
debate against the criticism of eloquent and subtle 
Indians. It is rather naively assumed that the talent of 
the tongue-tied governing man, who discovers in the 
course of a discussion that he lacks the dialectical ability 
to base his empirical decisions on some general principle, 
is of an order superior to that of the editor or the advo- 
cate who can argue on broad grounds for the contrary 
course. But the sense of a certain incongruity in the 
whole position is not concealed by that easy assumption. 
The more the minds of the two races are brought into 
competition on the even plane of debate, the more im- 
possible must it become to maintain for ever an absolute 
separation between English authority and native 
opinion. An autocracy which issues its commands and 
declines to discuss them can maintain its claim to privi- 
lege. When it admits debate, it implicitly surrenders 
the old reliance on the mere rights of conquest. By 
whatever phrases the new departure is clothed, it is a 
long step towards Indian self-government. 

The evolution might be tranquil and easy were it 
possible for any great community to progress by an 
even and uniform advance. But these concessions found 





an unrest at work which had already reached, among the 
younger generation of educated Indians, a phase of 
angry and irreconcilable revolt. Mr. Montagu gave it 
as his opinion that there has been in the last six months 
a marked rally of Indian opinion to the side of modera- 
tion and against the tendencies which make for anarchy. 
Some of the abler and stronger chiefs of the extremists, 
like Mr. Tilak, have been condemned to long imprison- 
ment. The overt expression of discontent has been 
checked by adrastic Press Law. It is possible also that a 
series of good harvests, followed by reviving trade, have 
diverted some energies which might have found a vent 
in agitation. But it would be a profound mistake to 
suppose that because repression has succeeded in driving 
to concealment the more sinister manifestations of 
sedition, the mischief itself has been checked. It is the 
consequence of all repression tHat it drives the ex- 
tremist to more secret propaganda. The causes of 
estrangement are still at work. The deportation with- 
out trial of suspected leaders may disorganise a public 
movement. But the resentment which such measures 
can only accentuate does not cease to operate. The 
suppression of a seditious newspaper may seem to destroy 
the evidences of active discontent. But they reappear in 
such atrocious forms as the circular inviting to the in- 
discriminate massacres of Europeans. 

There is clearly no alternative to the general policy 
which Lord Morley has followed. Reforms had been too 
long delayed under his predecessors. The unrest had 
already reached a point at which almost any concession 
would seem to the most advanced Indians a halting and 
inadequate measure. It is a most painful problem 
for statesmanship to cope with a demand which 
has far outrun the limits which a prudent and experi- 
mental policy may safely concede. It is the penalty of 
delay that some measure of repression must always 
accompany reforms that have behind them a too eventful 
history. There is in this instance grave reason to fear 
that the repression has been indiscriminate. Mr. 
Montagu defended the Press Law, upon which the 
Radical and Labor members concentrated their criticism, 
by pointing out that it prescribes a graduated procedure 
ranging from warning to fine, and from fine to confisca- 
tion. But the real objection to it is that it has been 
so drafted as to strike not merely at a newspaper which 
directly incites to violence, but also at any bold criti- 
cism of the Government. An editor whose articles may 
have “ a tendency directly or indirectly, whether by in- 
ference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, implication, or 
otherwise,’’ “to bring the Government into hatred and 
contempt,’’ is exposed to all these dangers and penalties. 
It would be impossible to devise a form of words more 
dangerously elastic. It strikes at any resolute or funda- 
mental opposition. In this country it would make the 
most customary party warfare impossible. 

The one concrete instance of the abuse of this law 
which came before the House during this most inade- 
quate debate served to show the danger to which free 
discussion is now exposed in India. Mr. Montagu de- 
fended, with a violence of language singularly unbe- 
coming in a young Minister almost absurdly new 
to his task, the suppression of a pamphlet on 
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the Indian police by a veteran whose services to 
a fearless Liberalism he is never likely to emulate. 
A great part of Mr. Mackarness’s pamphlet ap- 
peared in the pages of this review, and in publishing it 
we said that we thought that it formed a primd facie 
case for inquiry. We see no reason to change or modify 
our opinion. It recounted a recent and most terrible case 
of torture, which the Anglo-Indian bench had sought to 
expose and the executive to conceal. It went on to quote 
from the damning report of Lord Curzon’s Commission 
of 1902. The excuse which Mr. Montagu alleged for 
the suppression of the pamphlet rested apparently on 
the charge that the unfavorable comments of that Com- 
mission were quoted without the insignificant reserva- 
tions which accompanied them. The charge does not 
happen to be even literally true, but what is its sub- 
stantial value? A blacker picture of any public service 
is not to be found in the whole range of official litera- 
ture. Grade by grade, each branch of the Indian police 
is there subjected to a remorseless condemnation. The 
general corruption of the native force is not concealed. 
The universal distrust and fear with which they are re- 
garded is boldly avowed. It is true that actual physical 
torture is said to be “ rare ’’—a fact to which Mr. Mac- 
karness did sufficient justice, in spite of Mr. Montagu’s 
singularly inaccurate statement to the contrary. It is 
also true that the honesty of the English officials is recog- 
nised. But pressure bordering on torture is said to be 
common, and the English officers are roundly described 
as inefficient and inaccessible. No quotation, however 
much abbreviated, could convey a false impression of such 
a report. Mr. Mackarness’s pamphlet sought to show by 
recent cases that abuses described in it have not been 
remedied—that the unspeakable infamies which its 
general condemnation covers are still disguised by secret 
official inquiries which prejudice the open findings of the 
courts. If such a document may be suppressed as “ sedi- 
when it comes from the pen of an English poli- 
tician of the highest private character and of the most 
honorable public record, for what consideration may an 
Indian journalist look when, in exposing a wrong, he is 
betrayed into language which exposes the Government to 
“hatred and contempt’’? Mr. Montagu ridiculed the 
idea that the Government of India should issue an order 
against police torture. Such an order, public or private, 
seems to us most desirable. If no such precaution is 
necessary, why were the Bombay magistrates ordered, in 
the following direction, to examine the bodies of 
prisoners who had made confessions ?— 


“In cases sent to Magistrates, in order that the con- 
fessions of accused persons may be recorded under this 
section (S. 164 of the Penal Code), the Magistrates should 
invariably satisfy themselves that the confessions are 
voluntary, by all the means in their power, including 
the examination of the bodies of the accused, wherever 
feasible, and should the accused persons consent to 
such examinations. The record of confessions should 
distinctly show whether the bodily examination has 
been made or not, and, if not made, whether the 
omission was due to reluctance on the part of the 
accused. In the event of such examination revealing 
prima facie grounds for suspecting violence, the Magis- 
trate should have such accused persons examined by a 
medical officer.” 


? 


tious ’ 


In the face of such evils, we can only regard the 
Press Law, and the even less defensible expedient of 
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deportation witheut trial, as blots let fall by the Indian 
Government over the great work which Lord Morley has 
essayed, that will go far to destroy its beneficent inten- 
tion. 





THE BLOTS ON THE CIVIL LIST. 


Ir is, we think, a misfortune for Royalty and for the 
country that a Liberal Government should have cast 
upon it the task of arranging a new Civil List, for it 
is clearly one of the things that a Tory Government can 
do better. A Liberal Ministry is beset by two difficulties. 
It is afraid that the country will think it mean, or even 
disloyal, if it makes a really frank and businesslike 
arrangement with the King; and perhaps it is not on 
sufficiently easy terms with Royalty to advise it for its 
good in a matter so intimate as the Budget of a Court. 
At the present time, moreover, it may feel a special 
diffidence in arguing against the inborn conservatism of 
Kings in regard to Civil Lists. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that the Liberal Civil List of 1910 should be a 
less desirable and less public-spirited arrangement even 
than the Tory Civil List of 1901, and that it looks more 
to the temporary than to the permanent interests of the 
Royal House. The fact that it makes a much more costly 
provision for the maintenance of the Royal Household 
than any predecessor, is not, in our view, its only or its 
chief demerit. Practically, it contemplates an annual ex- 
penditure on the Court of between £700,000 and 
£800,000. We do not suppose that the nation would 
refuse such an outlay if it were presented in a lump sum, 
and defended on constitutional principles. But it is 
clearly no test of loyal feeling when the country is asked 
to pass a much smaller account, which conceals the extent 
of the Royal grants and evades their real purpose, For 
example, the nation would at once subscribe to the theory 
that the King depends on the bounty of Parliament. 
But it would, we think, draw back from the proposition 
that it is the business of the nation to give the Sovereign 
the means of accumulating a large private fortune ; that 
it should nominally maintain the constitutional theory of 
the “surrender ’’ of the Crown Lands by the King in 
exchange for public bounty, and yet leave him and his 
son in full possession of some of them ; that it should fix a 
limit to his private expenditure, and yet put him in pos- 
session of about double that amount ; and that while ear- 
marking the sums to be spent in household salaries 
and expenses—an undignified but still an historic 
arrangement—it should allow and practically invite 
him to “save’’ on these charges, and to transfer the result 
to his private account. What, indeed, in the opinion of the 
framers of the Civil List, is the King? A private gentle- 
man? Hardly; for he is not allowed to pay for his 
yachts, or his travelling expenses, or his charitable 
impulses, or to maintain and dower his children. A 
public personage doing public work? Hardly again; 
because he is in future to entertain the guests of the 
nation at his own expense. The “ private gentleman” 
theory holds when John O’Gaunt’s property is claimed as 
public ; the “‘ public personage ’’ theory when the King is 
called upon to pay income tax. To call such arrange- 
ments popular is a mere abuse of language, The country 
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knows nothing about them, and every effort is made to 
conceal their true meaning and effect. What the country 
vaguely desires isa handsome provision for the Crown. 
And if such a thing as a Radical Government ever exists 
in this country, it will give the Civil List a real instead 
of a fictitious popularity by advising the Monarch to 
throw himself unreservedly on the bounty of Parliament, 
surrendering all that can truly be called public property, 
and receiving in return an outstanding sum, with a 
proper, manly discretion as to its expenditure. 

These criticisms apply with special force to the new 
provision for the Privy Purse. Nominally this repre- 
sents a sum of £110,000 to cover the joint expenditure 
of the new King and Queen. In reality, the provision 
is £110,000 plus the savings on the Household salaries 
and expenses (and, we suppose, on the repairs to the 
palaces), plus £64,000 a year from the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. Under these circumstances, and in view of the 
fact that the Prince of Wales, now a boy of sixteen, 
without a separate establishment, will comeinto a fortune 
of at least half-a-million when he is of age, it is absurd of 
Mr. Balfour to suggest that the policy of the Labor 
Party is neither to allow the Sovereign to provide for 
his children nor to make public provision for them. 
It would be more pertinent to say that the nation 
is now pledged to do both these things. It leaves 
the Sovereign in possession of a great private for- 
tune—an instrument which our forefathers thought he 
ought not to wield—and it takes on itself, in advance, 
the care of all his children, elder and younger, male and 
female—an entirely new extension of the ever swelling 
proportions of the Royal Grants. How any con- 
stitutional lawyer can argue that the land revenues, 
out of which the King’s private means are being 
largely built up, are other than public property, 
we are unable to imagine. Sir Charles Dilke declared 
that the title to the property of John O’Gaunt, from 
which the revenues of the Duchy of Lancaster sprang, 
was more Parliamentary than almost any other property 
in the country. If it be argued that the Duchies are 
the private property of the King and his heir, is it also 
contended that if the House of Brunswick were de- 
throned, and another dynasty took its place, those re- 
venues would remain in the possession of the fallen line? 
Nothing can be clearer than that they are attached 
to the reigning Sovereign and his heir, and that the 
nation could resume possession of them, as it has re- 
sumed possession of the other Crown lands, to-morrow. 

But we chiefly blame the Government for exposing 
the King to censure in a matter in which he may be 
criticised for an unwise decision of their own. “ Princes,”’ 
said their most famous counsellor, “should throw on 
others those offices which entail responsibility, and re- 
serve to themselves those which gain them favor.’’ 
Machiavelli’s maxim is really the foundation of our 
own constitutional system. But what can be less 
likely to “gain favor’’ for a King than the Govern- 
ment’s proposal to exempt him from income-tax, in re- 
turn for the new obligation put upon him to entertain 
national guests at his own, rather than the nation’s, 
expense? There is a double objection to such an ar- 
rangement. It seems to us undignified to bargain with 





the King about the terms on which he is to secure release 
from a general public obligation, which his father and 
grandmother willingly incurred. And it is constitution- 
ally wrong to separate the King from the nation, and 
treat as his private act his entertainment of foreign 
monarchs and dignitaries on its behalf and as its repre- 
sentative. The Chancellor excused the exemption 
of the King’s Civil List revenues from income-tax 
on the ground that Queen Victoria originally paid 
income-tax as an act of grace. Is it suggested that 
King George can be less gracious than King Edward 
and Queen Victoria, because a slightly larger deduc- 
tion is required from an increased Civil List? If 
the King is to be exempt, why not every officer 
of his household, who also contributes to the main- 
tenance of the dignity of the Crown? Are taxes only to 
be paid when they are low, and is a special rule in this 
matter to be created for the King’s benefit? We thought 
that the ruling idea of the Budget was that wealth 
and state should pay their quota to the community for 
the relief of its poverty and the maintenance of its 
defensive power. It would seem, therefore, that a con- 
tribution to these purposes was specially due from the 
greatest state of all, and from the head of the armed 
forces of the country, especially when it proceeds from 
that part of the King’s public income which adds to his 
private enjoyments. For these reasons we hope that the 
Government will yet come to regard the Royal exemption 
from income-tax as an experiment in harmony neither 
with monarchy nor with democracy, and that the King 
will voluntarily abandon it. It is inconsistent with the 
wise practice of his house, and it represents an addition 
to the Civil List in a form which public opinion will not 
approve. 





CREDIT BANKS AND LIBERAL POLICY. 


One of Sir Horace Plunkett’s chief services to the co- 
operative movement in Ireland was the establishment 
of some one hundred credit banks founded on the well- 
known Raiffeisen principle. The members are groups of 
small farmers, who, by actingexclusively on personal know- 
ledge of one another, by admitting loans only for strictly 
defined productive purposes, and by accepting joint and 
several liability for all the debts, succeed in obtaining 
much cheaper money than the ordinary banking system 
can afford them. It is the “capitalisation of honesty,’’ 
and the moral value of it is not less than the material. 
Naturally enough, a few of these little business concerns 
are, or are suspected of being, in an unsound condition. 
At a recent private deputation to the Congested Districts 
Board, Mr. T. W. Russell, Vice-President of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was betrayed into using language 
of exaggerated suspicion towards the whole scheme. He 
was perfectly right in insisting on stricter accounts and 
more adequate inspection. He had a right to complain 
of the publicity which has unfortunately been given to 
hasty, and perhaps heated, expressions. At the same 
time, he must have known that his words were calculated 
to do harm to a most valuable movement ; and it is greatly 
to be regretted that the representative of a Liberal 
Government, which is taking the first steps in aiding 
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co-operation in England, should apparently show such 
scant sympathy towards it in Ireland. 

There is nothing to be gained, however, in inflaming 
a quarrel which seems partly a personal one, or in in- 
quiring how far the Irish co-operative movement has 
been pressed, by injudicious adherents, into the service 
of political campaigning. The Russell-Plunkett incident 
may—we hope it will not—do temporary damage to the 
credit of certain village banks. It may also have the 
wider effect of advertising the whole subject, and in- 
ducing Englishmen as well as Irishmen to consider it as 
a matter of immediate and practical politics. Many a 
social problem—so strangely are we constituted—remains 
insipid to the average politician until the spice of per- 
sonality and piquant controversy is added to it. 

And the time has come when English Liberals must 
realise that an agricultural policy is incomplete until it 
tackles these subjects of capital, credit, and banking. 
What is wanted now is to graft on to our established 
policy of small holdings, secure tenure, and relief from 
the rating of improvements, a well-devised system of 
credit facilities. In England, the movement is as yet 
in its infancy. On July lst, 1910, there were only some 
thirty-five credit banks of the Raiffeisen type, and the 
loans granted in 1909 amounted to some £600. But 
the number is increasing yearly. There is also a Central 
Co-operative Agricultural Bank, with a capital of £785, 
with which these village banks deposit their unused 
funds, and which, knowing all their circumstances and 
the nature of their business, can lend to them at an 
exceptionally low rate of interest. To make a loan out 
of the Development Fund to this bank would add greatly 
to its sphere of usefulness, and would be safer and more 
economical than a system of separate loans to the local 
banks. But more than this is needed. Academic ap- 
proval must give way to bold public advocacy by leaders 
alike. Why should not, say, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Lord Carrington give us authoritative 
pronouncements as to a credit bank policy, on which the 
rank and file of our speakers and canvassers could con- 
fidently act? 

It is not that we have anything to be ashamed of 
in our past action. On the contrary, in the great move- 
ment for restoring the small cultivator to his proper place 
in our agriculture, the Liberal Party has played the 
prominent, if not the only, part. The Parish Councils 


and _ followers 








Act of 1894, which gave the first impetus on a large | 


scale to Allotments; the Small Holdings Act of 1907, 
which did the same for Small Holdings; the Agricultural 
Holdings Acts, which protect the tenant-farmer, 
partially at least, against damage, over-renting, or evic- 
tion ; the establishment of the Development Fund; all 
these are the handiwork of the party which is persistently 
misrepresented as “‘ neglecting agriculture.’’ Nor have 
we failed to encourage agricultural co-operation. The 
Small Holdings Act provides for the establishment and 
assistance of co-operative societies by County Councils, 
whether such societies are formed for trading, for land 
tenure, or for banking ; and it empowers the Government 
to make grants to any body which aims at promoting the 
co-operative principle in agriculture. Under this pro- 
vision, a grant of £1,200 a year, rising to £1,600 if 





the private subscriptions rise in proportion, has been 
made to the Agricultural Organisation Society, which 
is using it wisely and effectively. This is the first step 
hitherto taken by any Government in this country 
towards that State encouragement of co-operation which 
is becoming the settled and accepted policy of every 
civilised nation. 

Nothing could better illustrate the superior elec- 
tioneering aptitude of the Unionist Party than the way 
in which, finding that land reform of some sort is 
popular, they have seized upon the Liberal policy, modi- 
fied it to suit the needs of the Tariff Reform League 
and the Property Defence League, and begun to attack 
its very authors themselves as if they were its enemies. 
“Land Reform and Tariff Reform”’ is becoming the 
party watchword in the country districts. Mr. 
Elzbacher, in the ‘“ Nineteenth Century,’ supplies 
the ideas; Sir Gilbert Parker produces the ‘necessary 
pamphlet ; Tory members introduce Bills and ask ques- 
tions in Parliament, and have already begun, in the 
happy French phrase, “faire chanter’’ Mr. Balfour. 
“Small holdings? Of course. The Liberals make you 
pay for the freehold, and then hand it over to the 
County Council, leaving you as a mere tenant. We 
intend to give you the freehold outright. Free Traders 
rob you of your market; we will shut out the foreigner 
and make you prosperous. Lloyd George takes your 
money in land taxes; we will provide you with village 
There is much to be said 
against this new Tory policy, which at every point bears 
the marks of its hasty origin. 


banks and cheap loans.” 


But, as an example of 
brazen and successful audacity, it would be difficult to 
find its parallel. 

It would be regrettable that the Liberal Party 
should lose all the credit of its own achievement. But 
much more than this is at stake. We may find ourselves 
saddled, not only with the taxation of bread and meat, 
but with a scheme of land purchase which would buy 
out the landlords at exorbitant prices, stereotype in most 
districts the present uneconomic distribution of farms, 
and establish a few heavily mortgaged and inadequately 
equipped small holders, destined to be again bought out 
by the speculator after the first serious depression. We 
can only avert these evils by steadily and openly pur- 
suing our own alternative policy, and reinforcing it with 
reasonable facilities for the supply of capital. 





THE WORLD AND ITS WHEAT. 


Ir the poorer grades of the workers in this country were 
really well educated, they might this time of the year be 
found scanning the daily weather charts with at least 
as much anxiety as they follow the Crippen hunt. For 
upon the behavior of the weather depends the abundance 
or scarcity, the dearness or cheapness, of their food 
supply, as this week’s sudden rise of a halfpenny in the 
price of the quartern loaf reminds Londoners. Com- 
munity of interest in the world’s wheat harvest is the 
strongest material bond of union between the nations of 
the earth. For there is no single great wheat-growing 


country that lives unto itself. All are either importers 


| or exporters, and the prosperity, sometimes the physical 


existence, of large sections of their populations turn 
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upon the incalculable vicissitudes of weather. Nor is it 
merely or mainly a question of home weather, even for 
countries which, like the United States, supply their 
own needs first, exporting their surplus. For commer- 
cial and financial issues of great magnitude may hinge 
upon the size and price of this surplus. If, as skilled 
calculators now prognosticate, the shortage in the United 
States should amount to at least 100 million bushels, as 
compared with last year’s crops, in a year when fairly 
abundant harvests in Europe prevent the rise of price 
from compensating adequately this shortage, the effect 
may be a serious set-back in the rather slow financial 
recovery of that country from the depression of two 
years ago. The success, sometimes the livelihood, of the 
farmer in Nebraska, Argentina, Roumania, Russia, de- 
pends not only upon his own crop and that of his neigh- 
bors, but upon the crops in every other quarter of the 
wheat-growing world which compete with or supplement 
his. For England this has long been true, for we were 
the first country, after ancient Rome, to take to wheat 
importation upon a large scale. The English farmers 
in the eighteenth century who prayed for “ a wet harvest 


? 


and a bloody war,’’ well understood the power which a 
short home supply and no importation of the staff of life 
put in their hands. But though the interests of the 
consumer must in this, as in other economic matters, be 
paramount, constituting as they do the end of all 
economic activities, there is a sense in which the heavier 
risks of harvests fall on the producing areas. For a com- 
plete failure of the wheat harvest, or of any important 
staple crop, will, to a country like Canada, Argentina, 
or Russia, still mainly dependent on agriculture, deal a 
far heavier blow than any which a free importing 
country like England can sustain. For such failure in 
an agricultural country may mean a direct loss of a 
third, or even more, of its entire annual income, whereas 
no damage which the consuming public will feel in 
England can approach such a figure. To this chiefly 
are due the more swift and frequent oscillations of pros- 
perity and adversity in the economic life of new coun- 
tries. No steadiness of character, no skill or foresight 
can standardise the product of the farmer or regularise 
his gain. Though insurance may guard against his in- 
dividual mishaps, he nevertheless remains exposed to the 
wider collective injuries which Nature may inflict upon 
his industry. 

But we, members of an importing nation, are far 
less exposed to injury. For a people like the Russians 
or the Indians, exporters of grain, starve in millions 
when a general collapse of harvests occurs, having in- 
sufficient resources from other industries to buy the food 
they need from distant lands where crops may be abun- 
dant. On the other hand, a nation like ours, precisely 
because it derives nearly all its income from sources less 
precarious than agriculture, is able to rely upon obtain- 
ing a large and regular supply of food. Vexatious and 
injurious as is a failure of our home crops, the compara- 
tive regularity of our other industries and commerce 
enables us to satisfy our needs for consumption by a 
slight increase in the percentage of our imported wheat. 
Indeed, if the weather which may have been disastrous 
to our crops has been local in its incidence, we may get 





our larger imports of wheat without having to pay any 
considerable rise of price. 

The country is quite evidently safest of its food 
which has acquired the habit and the financial ability 
to rely for its supplies upon the collective weather of the 
world instead of on its private local weather. Yet one 
of the prime objects of our Tariff Reformers is to rob 
us of this security by narrowing the sources of our 
supply from the world to the Empire. The Empire does 
not ask of us this sacrifice. Canada, the largest and 
most progressive of our Imperial supplies, expressly dis- 
claims any such request. Her Western farmers, with 
enthusiastic unanimity, are now declaring against the 
whole system of Protection, under which their expenses 
of working and of living are forced up for the benefit 
of little groups of Eastern manufacturers. They seek no 
subsidy on wheat at the expense of English working- 
people. Moreover, every intelligent Canadian is aware 
that his largest and most profitable market for foods in 
the early future will be the neighboring United States, 
whose population has already grown nearly to the limits 
of their own supplies. India, the next largest Imperial 
supply of wheat, asks no preference. She would only 
like too well to keep her crops for the better sustenance 
of her own ill-nurtured millions, instead of forcing more 
of them into export trade, the gains of which rarely 
penetrate into the pockets of the ryot. 

The greatest advantage we possess to-day, not 
merely over the inhabitants of agricultural countries, 
but over those of the Protectionist nations of industrial 
Europe, is the larger, cheaper, and more reliable supply 
of food. Though food prices are rising in Great Britain, 
that rise is not comparable to what is taking place in 
Germany, and in general upon the Protected Continent 
and in the United States. This rise and irregularity of 
food prices, especially of wheat, are not merely arousing 
discontent everywhere among the wage-earners. They 
impair the physical efficiency of labor, thus reacting in 
various secret but important ways upon the production 
of wealth. 

This chain, like others, must be tested by its weakest 
link. Those who so confidently affirm that the Empire 
could soon, by careful preference, be developed so as to 
supply all the food we need, may be invited to compare 
the violent irregularity of our Imperial supply of wheat 
with the comparatively stable supply from collective 
foreign sources. Of our three large Imperial sources, 
Canada, India, Australia, each is subject to wide fluc- 
tuations, and sometimes the depression of imports from 
all three is simultaneous. Whereas the world harvest 
of wheat rarely fluctuates more than about ten per cent. 
from its advancing mean figure, and the foreign impor- 
tations into Great Britain seldom vary much more than 
that percentage, the Colonial supplies exhibit far graver 
variations. In 1904, for instance, the Imperial supply 
was four-ninths of the whole importation, in 1908 it fell 
to one-half the former figure, constituting but one- 
quarter of the whole supply. From this it follows that 
any tampering with the basis of free currency of wheat 
by any preferential scheme, however trifling in size, 
would be a crime of the first magnitude committed 
against our national security. 
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Hite and Petters. 


THE GOLDEN DAYS. 


Tuey rarely come when called for, and often appear un- 
sought. They represent some inner harmony of body 
and mind, a serenity in which even physical oppressions 
and disquietudes are silenced. They abide long in 
memory ; welcome in later, clouded, hurried seasons. No 
age, no climate, no special state of conduct or prepara- 
tion can ensure their advent. They are mainly an 
accompaniment of some sudden, strong sense of physical 
beauty ; and beauty, especially in the form of color or 
landscapes, is the chief avenue which leads to their 
attainment. But no previously expected goal of adven- 
ture can make sure of them, and before many radiant 
and tranquil scenes, the mind which has looked for this 
mingled exaltation and content has turned away un- 
satisfied. So that no eager pursuit through far places, 
to the southern sun or the mountain solitude, can give 
to men that exact experience of memorable moments, 
when life and fortune are attuned to the music of the 
old Earth and its delights. In many a passionate 
pilgrimage knowledge can be gained, and fresh interest, 
and stored-up pictures of cities and men, and the 
great splendor of the world. In remembrance, much of 
the daily disappointments of the journey are forgotten. 
The traveller no longer recalls that here the food was 
tough or tasteless, and here he had apprehensions of 
fever, and here the crowding of a train or the rising of a 
river left him hustled and indignant with the whole 
apparatus of excursion. He thinks only of celebrated 
things seen: Granada under the moonlight, the East en- 
camped on the hither shore of the Bosporus, Venice a 
succession of lovely pictures; or behind a mean modern 
capital, the Majesty and Might of Rome. Yet he may 
have passed through many of these famous cities and 
sought in each the sense of past ruin associated with 
present beauty, and drunk of all the best that human 
artistic achievement can provide, and be compelled to 
confess at the end not one perfect experience. And then 
on some unlooked-for occasion—a trudge through the lane 
that runs by the leafless woods on a short November day, 
with firelight and food at the end of it, and the imprint 
of the tracing of the tiny branches in the memory, seen 
against that fading, doubtful sky ; or a morning of con- 
templation in the heat of high summer, gazing over a 
lawn bordered by tall hollyhocks and sunflowers and 
occasional white lilies ; or some other vision easily attain- 
able by all to whom leisure is not denied—he knows that 
henceforth he will always carry with him the jewel of a 
remembered golden day. 

And as to most men in a world of workers that 
necessary preliminary of leisure and beauty is only given 
on holiday, and as more and more holiday is consumed 
in travel, it is to some special days of such travel that 
the mind turns for this epicurean repast of recollection. 
The present writer can remember certain golden days 
set in diverse countries and scattered over many separate 
wanderings; in each a day different from the others, 
transfigured, apart in the mind. Of such was an ex- 
pedition from Venice far into the heart of the Euganean 
hills; the morning spent in the easy journey across the 
lagoon, a sea of glass; a drive in an ancient conveyance 
incredibly old, from a roadside station to the little town 
of Arqua; a lunch, extraordinarily welcome, of roasted 
eggs, and cheese, and grapes, and strong, sweet wine; 
a dawdling up the rich valley, baked by the yellow 
autumn sun that poured down heat and energy and a 
fine sense of satisfaction ; a vision, at the top of it, of all 
the vast plain of Italy, with all that sense of the mind 
expanded that such far horizons bring; a wandering 
across the hills by tracks through deep woods and occa- 
sional vistas of long blue valleys, laden with corn and 
vine ; a belt of San Zebbio where the jolly artisans of 
Padua, under vine-leafed pergola and in the serene air 
of early evening, were completing the enjoyment of 
their excursion from the big town in a meal of savory- 





smelling stew and good red wine; and then the journey 
homeward, with the Grand Canal at the end of it, dark, 
sombre, inscrutable, twinkling lights and tall wonderful 
buildings under the shadow of an enormous past. Here, 
indeed, the traveller is living with great memories: 
Petrarch in the sunburnt village, Shelley on the hill 
summit, all Europe in the central avenue of the Sea 
City. And these memories may, indeed, subtly mingle 
in the mind with present beauty and physical content- 
ment to round off the sense of satisfaction. There are 
others in which no such benediction is provided by the 
human note. One is spent in riding all day along the 
wild coast of Donegal from Glenties to Dunglow, with 
no other company but the wild heather on the one hand, 
and on the other, wild sea; food, not the rich, strong- 
smelling products of the South, whose very names bring 
back the joy and scent of so glorious a country; spa- 
ghetti and chianti and grissint and Zucchino—and at 
worst—good cheese and good wine. Here, cold meat, 
ill-ecooked, and sodden bread, and that dreariest of all 
alcoholic fluids—the raw spirit of the wet, cold North— 
provided what seemed but an imperfect stimulus for any 
sustaining day. But the long ride from hill to hill, 
fording slow streams in deep valleys, the high, rarified 
physical atmosphere in a region of wild, clean air, the 
sense of the remoteness of the cities and all the modern 
noise, somewhere far back behind the darkening hills; 
above all the magic of the northern twilight with the 
yellow sun sinking into a limitless golden sea, and 
heather and stones transferred into a kingdom visibly all 
golden, combined to yield to whatever sense in man 
apprehends his chief attainable good, the knowledge of 
the great experience of a golden day. 

Or again the mind turns with refreshment to a day 
spent riding over the Rhodope mountains. The early 
start from Prelep in the darkness, with the moon still 
shining: the good coffee in the roughest of Turkish 
khans; the singing in the dawn: the long day toiling 
upward on the little wiry Arab horses, while the land 
opened at one’s feet with all the boundless Macedonian 
plain ; the halt at a rest-house at the summit with food 
—so amazingly good in the heart of such a journey, 
raisins and bread and hard-boiled eggs and wine. And 
in the afternoon the long ride down the other side of 
the watershed, with the little horses now eager to gallop, 
splashing through the rivers or the streets of so many 
silent villages: until at nightfall the mosques and 
minarets and tall towers of Cuprili appear before the 
tired traveller, and he knows that he is assured of wel- 
come and shelter and rest. These are the tranquillities 
which accompany physical exercise in wide, open spaces, 
where, uncrushed by the strength and isolation of the 
mountains, the mind of man is encouraged and enlarged 
by survey towards far horizons. 

Perhaps no day can thus maintain its unchallenged 
character from dawn to sunset, except as an advance 
forward, riding—as if for ever—over the huge and shaggy 
spaces of the old, green earth. The majority of impres- 
sions are but of intervals; a perfect morning followed 
by cloud and rain ; or the gloom and coldness of a sunless 
dawn, with light at eventide. This writer has spent con- 
tentedly the whole half of more than one such days in the 
little room off the Velasquez gallery at the Prado, very 
content to contemplate “Las Meniiias,” in some condition 
of timeless happiness ; having plunged, as it appears, clean 
through the world of sense into another world beyond. 
He has walked again, through rich galleries of art at 
Vienna, or the Louvre, or London, finding the whole 
thing vanity—attended with a dryness of spirit which 
refuses to be appeased. He has found from experience 
the old daemonic power of the Arts to scourge and 
torture; so that the day of experience became a sombre 
and great challenge of storm and tempest, through which 
the soul may be tormented and goaded, but certainly not 
persuaded to serenity and repose. And yet once again 
there are memories of vision—the Apennine all purple, 
with Assisi nestling in them, a little white town, seen 
from the high rock of Perugia; the tall Cathedral of 
Chartres, with its twin towers, all under the snow which 
made silent the streets of the little red-roofed town 
beneath ; that long ridge at Girgenti, where the pillars 
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of those amazing temples look always towards an un- 
changing sea ; or even the sight as seen lying all day amid 
foxglove and bracken from the Surrey hills, facing south- 
ward over the blue weald to the long noble downs 
which border the fairest of English counties—memories 
of vision which, in a dark hour, bring back to the mind 
the sense of something stored safely wherever light and 
life endures, in some universe where time and dead things 
are powerless against man’s unconquerable soul. 

No .great writer has ever been able to estimate 
or to reveal the full meaning of this complex satisfac- 
tion. Wordsworth has attempted it in England, but 
the common man feels immediately that he is faced 
with an experience which is not his own. The sleep that 
is among the lonely hills or the rapture in the 
lonely shore is a mystic uplifting, as limited to 
the few in Nature as the mystical uplifting of the 
heart in some white exaltation is limited to the 
few in religion. One feels instinctively that the 
poet is eating a crust of bread and drinking a 
little spring water, and is very content with the same. 
Thoreau comes nearer to the human level in those 
long summer days at Walden, when (as he has described 
them) he looked out upon the lake from his little hut- 
clearing, unmoving from dawn to sunset—serene, satis- 
fied, very content to be alive. And here, also, is some 
healthy suggestion of beans and corncake, and even 
in some occasional outbreaks of what he regards as 
savagery, the lust for good flesh meat, as a supplement 
to a diet of bread and herbs. With Whitman we are 
on firmer ground. In the delight in actual physical 
health and the perfection of the human body, the long 
days’ bathing or resting in the sun by some woodland 
pool, the combination of activity and rest and all 
natural and human satisfactions, he most gives the im- 
pression of the hope of a multiplication of golden days. 
It may be that the peasant has more than we apprehend 
in the life of out-of-doors, the long days of labor in the 
harvest fields, the rich enjoyment of bodily nourishment 
which such labor brings, the nights of dreamless sleep. 
It is not entirely banished from the cities. There is a 
moment of sunset over the immense acreage of the 
multitudinous hive, when some shaft of golden light 
illuminates tiny gardens filled with cottage flowers, 
and shows a not ignoble spectacle of men and women 
and children, in so many thousand tiny houses, turning 
again to sleep. But, for the most part, any permanent 
promise that it may possess clings to the legend of 
fortunate, shadowy, and far-off kingdoms—to that dim 
land which the eye of faith beheld for so many cen- 
turies in the Western sunset where all sweet spices and 
tranquil delights fill ‘““the happy memorial places ’’ ; 
to the valley of Avilion, where falls not rain nor hail, 
nor any snow, nor ever wind blows coldly ; to that lake 
island of Innisfree whose call is always sounding beneath 
the noise of the traffic of men, where midnight is all a 
glimmer, and noon a purple glow, and the evening is 
full of the linnets’ wings. 





DEMONSTRATION. 


To “ demonstrate ’’—to show the thing itself, to prove 
the truth to the eye, to reveal it in open day so that in 
future no scoffer shall deride, and no sceptic question— 
that is the true instinct of all who have a cause to fight, 
especially of all who are fighting for freedom. “ Here 
we are,’ they say. “ Look at us! We only ask you to 
look. We will speak if you care to listen, but we ask 
you to look. You see we are real people like yourselves. 
We are not grey abstractions and things on paper that 
can be added up by the column. We are flesh and blood, 
clothed, and, we hope, in our right mind, no matter how 
full of indignation. You know our cause; we want you 
to know ourselves. We are the people who stand for it. 
There are thousands more throughout the country, and 
we have come here as a sample. We are the kind of 
people who make this appeal, this demand. We shall 
do nothing, and for the moment it does not much matter 
what we say. We only ask you to look at us—to see 
and to believe! ’’ 





It is written, “ Blessed are they who have not seen 
and yet have believed’’; but the number of the elect 
must always be small, and doubting Thomas, who had to 
see and touch and handle, is the type of the common be- 
liever. Great is the power of the word, we are told, 
and the printed page brings equal knowledge within the 
reach of all. The power of the word is great, no doubt, 
but apart from the powers of sight and touch it is of 
thin and ghostly substance. It conveys small convic- 
tion ; it does not grip the soul or cling about the memory, 
but passes like the wind among reeds. The deed, the 
sight, the tangible form—these are the things that strike 
assurance into the heart, and it is a knowledge of this 
truth that drives the people instinctively to demonstra- 
tions. 

Last Saturday, London saw an exact example. 
Many thousands of the women who protest against the 
exclusion of women from citizenship, held a “ demon- 
stration ’’’ in Hyde Park. They had written, they had 
spoken, and great is the power of the word; but now to 
the word they would add the power of sight. In two great 
processions, brilliant with a flutter of colors, they swept 
into the Park, and gathered round them the crowding 
thousands of a London populace, friendly, hostile, or in- 
different. Their purpose was the purpose of all who de- 
monstrate. “Here we are,’’ they said, “—we, the 
sample, the representatives of all who make this appeal, 
this demand. Look at us, and you will see that we are 
people like yourselves, and not a column of statistics 
that can be added up in Blue-books. We are flesh and 
blood, clothed, and, we hope, in our right mind, in 
spite of indignation. You may call us hooligans, but 
look at our hundreds of graduates in their University 
gowns. You may call us undemocratic, but look at 
our hospital nurses, our business women, our working 
mothers carrying their babies. You may call us un- 
stable in purpose, but look at our six hundred prisoners. 
You may call us unwomanly, but look at us!’’ It was 
the appeal of all who demonstrate, and the power of the 
word goes down before it. At one point of the main 
procession, just where the crowds of demonstrators were 
sure to be strongest, the Anti-Suffragists had, with 
vicarious bravery, posted a few sandwich-men carrying 
placards, “ Women do not want the vote!’’ Whether 
the words were true or not, is not now our point. We 
only say that if they had been gospel, they would have 
been powerless in face of those visible forms moving 
steadfastly onward. The crowd was called upon by the 
word, but it judged by sight, and believed. 

It was only one more demonstration in the slow 
growth of our political freedom, and we need hardly refer 
to others in which the object was the same. Many can 
still remember the Suffrage demonstration of exactly 
forty-four years ago last Saturday, when Mr. Beales, 
with his Reform League, marched in the same way to 
the Park, and was shut out by the police, whereon the 
railings went down, and the demonstration was held in a 
fashion that made Matthew Arnold tremble for the 
future of culture. But the suffrage was extended. Many 
more can remember the Suffrage demonstration of 
twenty-six years ago, when squires and parsons trembled 
at the thought of giving votes to agricultural laborers, 
and foretold the ruin of property, charity, and the 
Empire. But the suffrage was extended. The Hyde 
Park demonstration has become a regular and effective 

instrument for compelling the redress of grievances. It 
is the people’s parallel to that Runnymede demonstra- 
tion with which Lord Halsbury imagines the present 
House of Lords was in some way connected. It is true 
that, in some cases, a certain carefulness should be 
exercised in the selection of the demonstrators; and we 
remember one demonstration (and that, perhaps, the 
largest of all) in which the somewhat unwholesome 
appearance of the demonstrators and their leaders pro- 
bably did more for teetotalism than all the Licensing 
Bills in the whole world could have done. But we must 
suppose that even that demonstration had an effect upon 
Lansdowne House. 

Wilder and more terrible than our conspicuous 
scenes of protest in Hyde Park have been certain de- 
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monstrations of the past and in other lands. Speaking 
without research, we suppose this habit of people’s 
demonstration began in this country with the years of 
want and oppression a century ago, and the first remark- 
able instance of it was that day of the ‘“ Manchester 
massacre’’ at Peterloo. There they stood, the Man- 
chester operatives, in St. Peter’s Field, 80,000 of them, 
it is said, crammed upon three acres that hardly fed one 
cow. There they stood, helpless, unarmed, silently 
demonstrating their need and demanding redress; and 
there, in the name of law and order, the Yeomanry and 
Hussars rode into them, as into a drove of dumb oxen :— 


‘** How ye came among us, in your cruel armed blindness, 
ye unspeakable County Yeomanry, sabres flourishing, hoofs 
prancing, and slashed us down at your brute pleasure; deaf, 
blind to all our claims and woes and wrongs; of quick sight and 
sense to your own claims only! There lie poor sallow, work- 
worn weavers, and complain no more now; women them- 
selves are slashed and sabred, howling terror fills the air; and 
ye ride prosperous, very victorious—ye unspeakable: give us 
sabres, too, and then come-on a little!’ Such are Peterloos. 
In all hearts that witnessed Peterloo, stands written, as in 
fire-characters, or smoke-characters prompt to become fire 
again, a legible balance-account of grim vengeance.” 


Or, as we began with a women’s demonstration, 
let us recall that very different demonstration of 
women who swept, in loose array, drums beating, to 
Versailles, clamoring “ Bread, and speech with the 
King!” and set the Revolution rolling rapidly as Iser. 
That was an effective demonstration indeed! No longer, 
after that, could Royal eyes and ears be blind and deaf 
to the people’s hunger or the people’s cause. But, in 
pitiful contrast to that women’s triumph, let us remem- 
ber another demonstration of women, men, and children 
together, when, five years ago last January, fifteen thou- 
sand working-people, all in their Sunday best, following 
a priest and the holy pictures, made their silent appeal 
to the Tsar in the square before his palace. ‘‘ We have 
come,’’ their silence said, ‘‘ we have come to show our- 
selves to our father. We have heard with our ears and 
our fathers have told us that the Tsar is the father of 
his people. That has been his name for generations, 
and, under God, we look to him for succor and protec- 
tion. If he sees us in the flesh, surely he will have 
pity Had the Tsar but awaited their coming, it is 
possible that even on his nature that visible appeal 
would not have been lost. One can imagine a man with 
some touch of heroic generosity coming forward to meet 
them and saying: “ Yes, I am, indeed, your father. It 
is my office under God to succor and protect you. Only 
tell me where your grievance lies.’’ But here was no 
touch of heroic generosity, no spirit answering to appeal, 
and as the hidden soldiers opened fire and shot the un- 
armed demonstrators down by hundreds, the Russian 
people learnt how vain is the trust in princes. 

To engender belief, to bring reality before the eyes, 
and, like the hunger-marchers, to reveal the bare skele- 
ton in the midst of feasting—those are the objects of 
demonstration. Its appeal is to something deeper than 
reason, to something that arguments and written words 
can never reach. Speakers and even lecturers attempt 
a similar appeal, and that is why speeches and lectures 
are delivered instead of being written. Some people tell 
us it is useless to hear a speech that they can read in the 
cool of the next morning; but they are wrong. They 
leave out of account the look, the bearing, the voice— 
all that goes to make up personality, and that reveals the 
inner values of the speaker’s words for good or evil. 
Hear and see a speaker even once, and next time you 
read one of his speeches you will perceive his figure and 
listen to the very intonation of his voice in each of his 
sentences. Then you may estimate his eloquence 
or his reasoning at their true worth. The sight 
and sound of him will have served your judgment 
just as a demonstration serves a cause in public life. 
For seeing is believing; or, in some unfortunate cases, 
it may be disbelieving, just as much. 


'?? 





THE POPULAR INSISTENCE ON DEATH. 


THE convention of the educated classes is, as far as 
possible, to ignore the fact of death, not to dwell upon 





it, to put it out of sight. This causes profound astonish- 
ment in the peasant mind. The writer remembers the 
case of the aged rector of a country parish going to meet 
his daughter on her return from India, only to learn 
that she had died on the voyage. The rector came home 
and went on calmly with his ordinary activities, his wife 
remained in her usual seclusion, finding fault with the 
servants, and directing the village discipline from that 
enclosed retreat. Great indignation was expressed at 
this reserve by the village gossips as they revelled in all 
imaginable details of the tragedy. “ Gentlefolks don’t 
feel these things same as poor people do,” they said. 
Certainly they do not talk about them so much. 

The spectacle of human mortality indeed is one that, 
not only in England, but everywhere, most powerfully 
moves and affects the minds of simple and natural 
people. In countries like Brittany one finds this in- 
stinctive human feeling in a theological setting—in 
England it is the simple fact itself that impresses and 
appeals to the mind. How exactly the English burial 
service reflects and interprets the feelings of the English 
peasant in the presence of Death! “Thou turnest man 
to destruction; again, Thou sayest, Come again, ye 
children of men. For a thousand years in Thy sight are 
but as yesterday, seeing that is past as a watch in the 
night. As soon as Thou scatterest them they are even 
as a sleep, and fade away suddenly like the grass. In 
the morning it is green and groweth up, but in the even- 
ing it is cut down, dried up, and withered. . . . For 
when Thou art angry all our days are done: we bring 
our years to an end as a tale that is told. The days 
of our age are threescore years and ten; and though 
men be so strong that they come to fourscore years, yet 
is their strength then but labor and sorrow, so soon 
passeth it away, and we are gone.”” How the words 
seem laden with the sense of English village churchyards, 
of late autumn English days! They have become part of 
the soul of the English rustic. 

“ Man is like a thing of naught; his time passeth 
away like a shadow.’’ The Psalms, like all great litera- 
ture, are full of this trite commonplace, this great poetic 
truth. It is a thought not without sweetness to the 
hard-faring generations of toiling and suffering men. 
All inequalities are avenged in the grave. ‘‘ For he 
seeth that wise men also die and perish together : as well 
as the ignorant and foolish, and leave their riches for 
other. And yet they think that their houses shall con- 
tinue for ever: and that their dwelling-places shall en- 
dure from one generation to another, and call the lands 
after their own names. Nevertheless, man will not abide 
in honor, seeing he may be compared unto the beasts 
that perish; this is the way of them. This is their 
foolishness, and their posterity praise their saying. . . . 
For while he lived he counted himself a happy man; 
and as long as thou doest well unto thyself men will 
speak well of thee.”’ 

According to Nietzsche, Christianity was the revenge 
of the slave upon his master, and it cannot be doubted 
that an element of revenge enters into the love of the 
poor for remembering what the rich would fain forget. 
The only self-assertion possible to them is the insistence 
on the one great human limitation. If nowhere else, 
equality is found at least in the grave. The people have 
always delighted to dwell on the fact that Death spares 
nothing, that Death cannot be bribed. This feeling is 
expressed in the medieval paintings of the “ Dance of 
Death,’’ and in popular poetry everywhere. Here is 
a fragment of a chant sung in the streets on All Souls’ 
Night in the Limousin :— 

“Voici la Mort qui roule, 
Qui roule autour de nous, 
Elle fait comme |’ umbra, 
Elle vous suit partout, 

La Mort n’est pas flateira, 
Elle n’épargne rien, 
Emmene hommes et femmes 


Enfants, petits et grands, 
Et les rois et les reines. 


Et les rois et les reines, 
Dans tous leurs beaux rubans, 
N’auront plus de grace, 

Qu’un pauvre paysan,” 
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The picture of the kings and queens in their fine ribbons 
(trappings, trifles, not realities) falling beneath the 
pitiless scythe, is terrible in its simplicity, and exactly 
expresses the popular feeling everywhere. 
This is the theme of so much poetry. The same 
sense is expressed in 
“Sceptre and crown must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 
or 
. “Golden lads and lasses must 
Like chimney sweepers come to dust.”’ 
or 
' “Imperial Cesar, dead and turned to clay, 
May stop a hole to keep the wind away.” 
The poets, however, are full of ruth and pity at the 
spectacle ; the popular feeling, and that of the anonymous 
popular literature, is one of acquiescence, which comes 
very near to a grim satisfaction. William Dunbar’s 
“Lament for the Makers,’’ for instance, is full of a 
tender, angry sorrow :— 
*“*He has done piteously devour, 
The noble Chaucer of makers flower, 


The monk of Bury, and Gower all three; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


That scorpion fell has done infeck, 
Master John Clerk and James Affleck, 
Fr. ballad making and tragedie; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


Holland and Barbour has he berevit, 
Alas! that he not with us levit, 

Sir Mungo Lockhart of the Lea. 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


Clark of Tranent eke he has tane, 
That made the adventures of Gawain, 
Sir Gilbert Hay endit has he, 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


He has tane Rowl of Aberdeen, 
And gentle Rowl of Corphinstine, 
Two better fellows did no man see, 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


Good Master Walter Kennedy 

In point of death lies verily, 
Great ruth it were that it should be; 
Timor Mortis conturbat me. 


Since he has all my brothers tane, 
He will not let me live alane, 
Of force I mon his next prey be, 
Timor Mortis conturbat me.”’ 
A verse of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s seems, to the writer, 
worthy to set with the greatest poems of the past on 
the same theme. Like them, it attains its effect by very 
simple means, being but a string of names, but it vibrates 
with a feeling really felt, and communicates its 
emotion :— 
“William Dewey, Tranter Reuben, 
Farmer Lellow late at plough, 
Robert's folk, and Tom’s and Ned's, 
And the Squire and Lady Susan, 
Lie in Melstock Churchyard now.”’ 

In all lands legend has been very busy with the 
deaths of kings. The laying of the greatest glories in the 
dust appeals irresistibly to the popular imagination. 
Solomon goes to the Temple in robes of splendor, and 
stands before the Altar with his crown on his head and 
his great staff in his hand. The finger of God touches 
him, and he dies as he stands. He remains standing 
stiff and awful, and no one dares approach him, because 
of the sacred symbols on his staff and ring. Then a little 
mouse runs out and nibbles the leather at the bottom 
of the staff, and the king falls with a crash, and his 
golden crown lies in the dust. Herod in a robe of woven 
silver shines in the sun so dazzlingly that the people 
cry out that he is not a man, but a God, and, looking up, 
he sees an owl perched above him, and immediately 
knows the bird to be the messenger of doom. Alexander, 
returning from the conquest of India, sees some flowers 
from the Earthly Paradise, and sails down the Ganges in 
quest of that country. He comes to a walled city, at the 
gates of which he demands tribute, and is given a gem 
of wonderful properties, which outweighs any mass of 
gold laid in the balance against it, but which is lighter 





than a feather when covered with a little earth. Learn- 
ing from a wise old man the mystic import of the gem, 
he lays aside all desire and ambition, and goes to 
Babylon, where he meets his doom. 

The people have delighted in such stories everywhere. 
They are the revenge and the defence of the disinherited, 
the sufferer, and the slave, and it is a wise popular 
instinct which dwells on things which a materialist civili- 
sation would fain keep out of sight and out of mind. 





THE SUNLESSNESS OF THE LAND. 


Ir is not like April with all the smiles left out, it is not 
like a sulky autumn, it is not March or January, but 
obviously a summer that has gone wrong. Our full 
foliage belongs to blue skies, and the blue skies are not 
here. The shoots of the garden should end in bright 
blossoms, but they bear few and half-colored buds, and 
go on shooting as though the time of blossom had not 
come. Such fruit as remains on the trees has not the 
heart to ripen; it does not even get its due nourish- 
ment, for the leaf-laboratories cannot work in the chill 
and gloom of such a summer. 

We are learning now, if never before, how dependent 
the world is upon its sunshine. It is enough to make us 
all sun-worshippers, for this is the second summer of our 
discontent. The seeds of last year were but half ripened, 
and would scarcely have grown as they should, even if 
this summer had been finer than ordinary. Under 
present conditions they are quite unable to redeem their 
damnosa hereditas, and the buying of seed for next year, 
unless we get a fine August and September, will be an 
anxious and a difficult task. Last year’s wood, too, did 
not properly ripen. The leaves it has put forth would 
partly fail in their task if facilities were normal. They 
are prone to blight and gall, and even to curl and blacken 
and fall off under the sole weight of the bad weather. 
The tale of the garden is the tale of the field, with some 
variation, though always an evil tale. There are crops, 
often good potential crops, but the time has come or gone 
when they must have sun for their ripening and their 
safe and sound harvesting. Some farmers say it is now 
too late, others that exceptionally fine weather from 
now on would stop the worst of the ruin. It is feared 
that we may harvest nothing but the sour and stringy 
wheat that in the ‘forties of last century brought the 
poor to worse than famine and broke the hearts of the 
Protectionist leaders in England. Most of us can, at 
any rate, be thankful that the sun is shining in other 
lands and that its fruit is free to us. 

It is easy to be deceived by the greenness of the 
grass, and to think that in one department of agricul- 
ture, at any rate, things are well. The greenest leaf 
may be the one that is striving most, but not the one 
that is succeeding most in its work of storing food. 
Some of the greenest leaves are those that struggle so 
fiercely for a living in dark caves that they absolutely 
shine, and the greenness of our fields signifies a struggle 
in insufficient light. The analysis of our grass crops this 
year would tell a sad tale of deficiency in nitrogen and 
other food properties. The cattle are feeding on unripe 
grass, and it cannot be wondered at if their health is 
low, and if such positive sickness as black-leg makes its 
appearance. The gloom of a bad summer culminates 
with the awful presence of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Yorkshire, which affects not only every farmer, grazier, 
and dairyman in the land, but stops the profitable ex- 
port of blood stock to the cattle countries of the world. 
Until the disease has been traced, the possibility re- 
mains that its appearance is endemic. The apiarist, 
again, is faced by not only a shortage of honey, but a 
persistence of bee paralysis, black brood and foul brood, 
and an extension of the area ravaged by the unconquer- 
able Isle of Wight disease. He says, with good show of 
reason, that nothing but a good summer will put his 
bees in a good key of health. 

It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance 





of sunshine to every human interest. Jevons saw a 
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connection between sun-spots and trade depressions. A 
sunshiny day can brighten the Stock Exchange even in 
the middle of a nineteen-day account. Not merely 
health, sobriety, and happiness may be said to depend 
on the sunshine of an August Bank Holiday, but finan- 
cial interests of the widest magnitude, and even the 
stability of kingdoms. The loss of two boating seasons 
is of serious import to the thousands who live by the 
Thames, and the blight upon the seaside towns has made 
millions to mourn. Not less those who ought to 
have hired the boats or taken the lodgings. We have 
no need to appeal to statistics to know that the national 
health goes down under a sunless summer. Each of us 
can feel the ebbing of his own vitality and its rebound 
when, rarely, we can get a touch of sun upon the skin 
and breathe a little sun-animated air. The tradesman 
at the door says that he is tired of the long faces he 
meets upon his rounds, and his books declare what poor 
appetites of every kind accompany those long faces. 
The man who has gone away and discovered the sun- 
shine on some lucky promontory in the skies comes back 
a salamander among fishes, but he sinks into the pre- 
vailing depression, reads of the murders and suicides in 
the paper, and wonders vaguely what the world is 
coming to. 

We speak instinctively as though the whole world 
were under the same cloud. The chief centres of civilisa- 
tion seem to lie in the same bad streak. Mere gloom is 
not worth the attention of the telegraph, but every now 
and then the catherine-wheel edge of a cyclone lashes 
Germany or France or America, and we read of unpre- 
cedented flood or storm havoc. But there are sunny 
lands. Summer reigns in Portugal, and even so near 
home as our own Scotland. Between those lines east 
and west, say the weather experts, runs the track at 
present chosen by the storm cyclones. Until they 
change their path, our only hope of fine weather is an 
occasional gap in the procession. It is against experi- 
ence for these streaks of bad weather to last for any 
considerable period of time. Has this procession of 
big and little cyclones been in motion since the spring 
of 1909, and were such gifts of sunshine as that of last 
August merely due to the stepping-out of one of them? 
Are we in any way responsible? Can we unreservedly 
deride that popular rumor that began in Poldhu when 
the first Marconi station was set up, and which has traced 
a connection between wireless telegraphy and atmospheric 
disturbance ever since? We who write dare not do 
otherwise, and we declare it to be no more than a coin- 
cidence that the cyclone streak should follow the chief 
line of the world’s wireless messages. We would not, 
however, deny the world the hope or the dread that some 
day the maggots of our sphere may be able to disturb 
the progress of a cyclone as they have arrested clouds 
and bidden them rain at desired spots. What inter- 
national complications are in store when one country 
begins to steal another’s sunshine and to dump upon its 
neighbors all the annoying weather that comes its way ? 
It is a problem too dreadful to contemplate. 

Our present position with regard to the weather is 
one of pure impotence. We can only read the signs of 
the heavens and try to derive some hope that the worst 
is past. If Halley’s comet has done this thing, then let 
us be grateful that it will not return for more than 
seventy years. Men are differing now on the question 
whether this year is better or worse than last. Even 
if it is worse, we are in a sense nearer sunshine than 
we were. Last year there was a brilliant summer in the 
Arctic Circle. Scotland shared our gloom and our 
terribly prolonged harvest. This year Scotland is dipped 
in summer, next year the bright band may include Eng- 
land. Better than that. Last year the Arctic summer 
threw us a beam of one fortnight’s sunshine in the 
holiday month of August. Let us hope that this year 
the Scottish summer will throw us a whole August and 
a whole September of sunshine. That would mend for 
us the chief part of our misfortunes. Corn and fruit 
would ripen, autumn flowers cheer, skies radiate 
happiness and courage, the world and the human spirit 
get aired and braced for the plunge into winter, with the 
hope of an “ old-fashioned summer ”’ beyond. 





Short Studies. 


DISPOSSESSION. 


Anp now, Frank Jervis had called! 

Corisande turned restlessly on her pillow. So 
Frank, too, remembered. It was the cloud of witnesses ; 
day by day these memories encompassed her. Oh, to 
throw open some window of the soul, and send them 
fluttering away into the night of forgetfulness, like 
moths. Then the clear air could flow in—the air of her 
own memory. She must breathe that before the end; 
a day must come at last on which no other mind should 
trouble hers, on which she should lie back in peace and 
be herself, freed from all claim, all testimony. a % 
She pushed away the card; then stretched her hand 
again, and took it listlessly. Frank Jervis. Why had 
he remembered ? 

She had met him (it seemed very long ago) at a 
dinner—one of those that she had gone to soon after 
Lefanu’s death. Nobody had known about Lefanu; 
nobody was to know; she hadn’t been able to get away. 
She had had to “go to things” . . Jervis had 
been her partner at this dinner—wholly neglectful of his 
other neighbor. Wholly neglectful, too, in the draw- 
ing-room of other potential neighbors, he had “ made 
a bee-line ’’ for her directly the men came in. Straight 
through the mazes of the skirts he had come—shyness 
falling on him only at the moment of establishing himself 
beside her. 

“ Did you want me?”’ 
the impossible question. 

“] had no time to think about wanting you or any- 
one else,’’ she had evaded it with. 

“ But if you had thought? ’”’ 

“ Oh, one can never tell what one might have done.”’ 

That dialogue somehow had seemed to settle it. He 
was established for more than the evening’s intercourse. 
“Your long suit!’’ he said, arranging (after the per- 
mitted call) for meeting after meeting. Broad, 
bronzed, commanding—yet never commanding Cori- 
sande. Sometimes she had wished he would command 
her. While he didn’t, one felt that he was still un- 
known; and one might as well know him, at any rate. 

“ But I can’t think of anything to command! ”’ he 
had said helplessly when she taunted him with his sub- 
mission. “ You always do just what I want without it. 
I’d want it, whatever it was,’’ he added. 

She glowered at him from her corner. 
the devout lover.’’ 

“ And don’t you like me to be?’’ 





With a laugh he had asked 


“Oh, you’re 





“ Of course.’’ 
“ Then !’? Frank cried, exultant. 
“ Then !’’ she echoed, discontent on every eye- 





lash. 

Frank’s face had saddened. 

“Oh, don’t do that,’’ Corisande had moaned. 

Why were such scenes being for ever brought back 
to her? Frank Jervis had gone. He had wanted her, 
and she had acquiesced. Why not? Lefanu was dead. 
—_ Her eyes opened again on the flowers by her 
bed—great branches of lilac. Eliot had sent those— 
Arthur Eliot. How had he known that she loved lilac? 
She had never told him; it was her “secret’’ flower. 
He must have found it out on that day at Ranelagh, 
when, in the middle of a game of croquet, she had gone 
across the lawn and caught the flame-like spires to her 
cheek. 

“Look, Miss Leigh! I believe I’ve wired you most 
scientifically. And you aren’t a bit frightened. Leave 
that lilac alone! ”’ 

She had delayed to turn—only the time for one 
clenching of the hand, one held heart-beat; but Eliot, 
who saw everything, had seen that, and his anxiety 
about the science of his wiring had become so acute that 
she had returned to the lawn with the tears very close 
to her eyes. It always made her shaky when Eliot was 


so dear; nobody “did things’’ with a tact like his. 
How kind he had been—by not being kind, by rigorous 
playing of the game, by a victory well won but not too 

. And now, when he knew she 


long delayed. 
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could bear to know he knew—now he had sent her lilac. 
Oh, one could remember Eliot with a smile that did not 
end in bitten lips—even when one remembered that he 
had kissed them. That had been because he was so 
happy one evening. Little things had made him happy ; 
a song of Brahms at the Gerhardt recital, and then the 
wonderful blue evening over the Park. 

“ Quaint in me!’’ Eliot had said. 

“ Why in you?”’ 

“ Because I’m the average man.”’ 

“What's his ‘make-up’! You see I remember my 
slang.”’ 

“ If you call that slang! The average man’s make- 
up? Why, mine. Look at the things I like. Golf, 
polo, Ranelagh, all the usual lot. But that song of 
Brahms, and then our walk—’’ Eliot tossed up his 
head. 

“ You look quite romantic, in spite of your clothes,’’ 
Corisande smiled. 

“I suppose, even in these clothes, we have our 


romantic moments,’’ he said shyly, standing in her win- | 


dow to look at the blue evening. Suddenly, he turned 
and looked at her—and she laughed a little shakily, and 
then, before she quite knew, Eliot had kissed her. 

He held her for a moment; he was going to speak. 

“No,’’ said Corisande. “ You are not to say any- 
thing.” 

So Eliot, in his turn, had gone. And now, there 
was his lilac—brought, not sent, and left without a card. 
How like him! Not one man in a hundred would have 
had that sense of the unfitness of a card with such a gift. 

If Eliot had been first? . . . No. But he 
should have a message before the window opened and 
the clear air flowed in. 

Was Frank Jervis to have a message? A bitter 
little smile ran round her lips. If one sent a message to 
him, one might as well send it to them all! T7'o them all 
—and there had been only Lefanu. Which of “them 
all’’ would believe that, if it were told him? How 
should they? They had come, had wanted her, and 
because she wanted none of them, she had acquiesced. 

“What am I here for?’’ she used to ask herself. 
Here, with the beauty they desired and the word they 
listened for; here, with the subtle eyes, the subtle lips, 
the witty, cynical tongue, and the odd, rough, sweet 
voice that “sounded as if it were on wood ’’—had she 
not had it all summed up, over and over again, by them 
all? It was for ever happening; perhaps she would have 
missed it if it hadn’t. And when it happened, always 
that question assailed her: WhatamTI here for? . . . 
The strange thing was that Lefanu would have under- 
stood! He had seen in her what no one else had seen. 
The others thought her all manner of things—the sceptic, 
the cynic, the “clever’’ woman (‘but kind-hearted, 
you know ’’); fierce, exacting, cruel, serpent-tongued. 
Only Lefanu had seen, beneath appearances, her deep 
humility. 

That was what it had been; and she knew how she 
was judged. “The Frank Jervis lot’’—as she found 
herself terribly phrasing it—had had, in due time, their 
smiles and shrugs and words to each other for her. 
Corisande Leigh! . . . 

“ Do you go in for the mystical view of women? ”’ 

How she had laughed when a very “ average ’’ man 
had thus gracefully posed the question! It was at a 
restaurant ; they were dining alone, and she was bored 
to extenuation. She always was bored with this man. 
He was fair and florid, getting stout, well-dressed, in- 
humanly knowledgeable. “The restaurant-man—the 
type that it looks well to come in with!” so she had de- 
fined him to another woman. 

“Ts that why you dine alone with him so often? ”’ 

“One of the whys.’’ 

“ What are the others, my dear? ’”’ 

Her “ tongue ’’ was ready. “ All the ‘ others’ who 
want him! ’’ 

“What a vulgar woman you are, Corisande,” her 
companion had rejoined with a bitten lip. eve 

“ Do you go in for the mystical view of women? ”’ 

“What is it?’’ she had sighed at last in her 
boredom. 


“ Eternal Feminine, you know,’’ he said, while he 
lit a cigarette. 

“ Well, I suppose we are eternal,’’ she mused, for- 
getting him. 

“Sort of drawing us on,’’ he continued, quite un- 
witting of his accuracy in quotation. 

“To what?’ she queried absently. 

He looked across the table, with the insolence of 
his answer to what he thought she meant full-flowering 
in his eyes. 

“ Oh—that,”’ she shrugged. 
that.’’ 

But as his eyes dwelt on her and grew darker, 
bolder, yet more human, she lost confidence, the hidden 
trait urged itself; she answered his look in the end. 
And he, too, had remembered ; his dusty card was there, 
somewhere in the heap—it had come many days ago. 

Her head fell back; she was almost asleep. Out- 
side the coverings lay her hands; already to-day she 
had noted that, morbidly. 

“Can’t keep them in!’’ she had said to her nurse 
(who liked her) in the odd, sweet voice. 

“ Don’t be silly, Miss Leigh.” 

“Oh, I’m not afraid, only I do hope that there’ll 
be some quiet first,” she had pleaded. 

“Some quiet? What do you mean, dear?’’ the 
nurse had said, with sudden tenderness. ‘“ Why, your 
room’s like a shrine.’’ 

“My room . .’% She had shut her eyes; to 
think of explaining had made her head go round. ; 

But the moment must come, of clear air, and the 
moths in the dusk outside, and her own memory with 
her. Perhaps it would come now after she had had this 
sleep—perhaps then these circling thoughts of all these 
men would go. They were beginning again; it was the 
heap of cards, perhaps—when nurse came again to the 
bedside, one might ask her to take them away and have 
them destroyed: “ They worry me, you know—thinking 
of the dust piling up.”” She was sitting in the window 
now, writing; one couldn’t be for ever disturbing her, 
but when she came again. “Why, your heart’s 
like a shrine.’’ That wasn’t what nurse had said. ; 

The nurse looked up for the twentieth time from her 
writing. Suddenly, with caught breath, she crossed the 
room, and bent low over the troubled face. 

EtHet Cotpurn Mayne. 


“T wasn’t thinking of 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE BACKWATER OF GERMAN JINGOISM. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—Have you ever contemplated what would be 
the fate of the British naval jingo if there were no 
German naval jingoes? The thought is unfathomable; 
and yet it seems as if the thing must be seriously con- 
sidered. For the stocks of the German naval jingoes 
have already fallen to a very low point. 

If anyone doubts that the once much-derided idea 
of an agreement in regard to naval programmes is now 
only a question of time, he could not do better than 
peruse the papers which generally express the feelings 
of the German Navy Leaguers since Mr. Asquith’s 
speech. He will find very few of those sneers and 
denunciations formerly available when leading British 
statesmen suggested an understanding in regard to a re- 
duction of armaments, or at least a prolongation of the 
term for the execution of naval programmes. The 
language has become remarkably low-spirited. It is 
significant that even organs of the right wing of the 
National Liberal party, like the Weimar paper, “Deutsch- 
land,’’ should have given favorable answers to the ques- 
tions put by the “ Daily News.’’ The affirmative reply 





of the “ Hamburgische Korrespondent ’’ is also not with- 
| out weight. If the old Hanseatic paper qualifies its 
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declaration in favor of negotiations about the reduction 
of armaments with the remark that provision should first 
be made against a worsement of Anglo-German relations, 
in case the transaction should fail, this is merely evidence 
of the traditional caution of the Hanse people, but not 
a veiled opposition to the scheme. The “ Hamburgische 
Korrespondent’’ is not in the same degree as formerly 
the voice of the corporation of Hamburg merchants. 
Nevertheless, it is still a paper of influence. In this con- 
nection it is worth mentioning that only recently the 
Altona Chamber of Commerce declared, in a rather out- 
spoken way, that something must be done to stop the 
mad race in armaments. Altona is municipally a town 
in itself, but in regard to trade and commerce it is a 
part—and a quickly growing part—of Hamburg, having 
now little less than 200,000 inhabitants. The trading 
classes feel the pinch of the cost of armaments more and 
more keenly. 

And not only the trading-classes. The other day the 
“ Augsburger Postzeitung,”’ a well-informed Catholic 
paper, published a letter from Berlin saying that an 
embittered fight was proceeding between Herr Wermuth, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Herr von Tirpitz, 
the Imperial State Secretary for the Navy, about the 
demands for the new Budget, and that the rather cool 
reception Herr von Tirpitz was given by the Kaiser at 
the Kiel Regatta was due to this disagreement. The 
news is surely not without foundation. It is an open 
secret that Herr von Tirpitz ‘is not in high favor with 
Wilhelm II. A very strong expression about him, re- 
calling the title the Turks once gave to Count Ignatieff, 
is quoted as having been uttered some months ago by the 
Kaiser to one of the German princes known as an oppo- 
nent of naval jingoism. But, apart from this, how will the 
Chancellor manage to construct a new Budget without a 
deficit and new taxes if he has to meet an increased 
demand of any considerable amount for the navy? And 
the new Budget is the pressing question of the hour. 

From all sides bitter complaints are arising as to the 
effects of the new taxes. A much larger amount of un- 
employment than had been assumed prevails in the 
tobacco trade, in consequence of the new impositions. 
The four millions of marks granted at the voting of the 
tax for the purpose of mitigating the misery of workers 
thrown out of work in consequence of the tax have 
proved absolutely insufficient to meet the requirement. 
They are spent, and so is a supplementary fund set aside 
for the purpose. The gloomy reports already extant 
about the depressed condition of the German tobacco 
trade have lately been confirmed by reports of the 
Chambers of Commerce of Saxe-Meiningen, Saxe-Alten- 
burg, Dresden, Halle, and Posen. In the small duchy 
of Saxe-Meiningen alone, a census taken by the factory 
inspector shows that 1,019 workers had lost employ- 
ment. Dresden writes that the manufacture of cheap 
cigars has had to be given up altogether, and left to the 
eastern provinces, where sweating at the lowest wages 
prevails. It must not be forgotten that the industry of 
cigars plays, or has played, a much greater réle in Ger- 
many than in Great Britain, just because it was for many 
years subjected to a very low tax. The census taken in 
1907 shows 215,286 people occupied in the different 
sections of the tobacco trade. No less gloomy reports 
arrive about the condition of the match industry. 
Factories in the different parts of Silesia have had to 
dismiss workers, or to work four, or even three, days only 
in the week. The Schweidnitz Chamber of Commerce 
writes: “ Particularly in the manufacture of lighting 
materials conditions have become exceedingly bad. 
Customers who formerly bought ten to thirty boxes now 
give orders for one or two boxes only. In consequence of 
the high tax they buy from week to week only, instead 
of taking in stocks. A great number of dismissals of 
workers have taken place.’ I could fill columns with 
quotations of this sort. No wonder that the taxes do not 
furnish the revenue expected from them! 

With these facts and others no more exhilarating— 
the low rate of Imperial and State stocks, e.g.—before the 
eye, the Government is not in a position to take matters 
easily. When the new taxes were created, the hope was 











that the excitement over them would subside before a 
new Reichstag would have to be elected. But there is 
not the slightest indication of the kind to be detected 
yet. On the contrary, whilst the so-called ‘“‘ buergliche 
Parteien ’’—-Conservatives, Catholics, Liberals—are 
more than ever at loggerheads, the Socialists improve 
their situation day by day. It is already quite certain 
that even the dispute about the voting of Budgets, which 
after all is in the main regional only, will not have the 
effect of disuniting their electoral forces. And they are 
not minded to let the question of a stoppage of the race 
in armaments disappear from the political agenda. There 
is now a by-election going on in a Saxon division hitherto 
represented by an anti-Semite. Three candidates are in 
the field—a Nationalist, a Radical, and a Social Demo- 
crat. The fight is mainly between the Nationalist and 
the Social Democrat, though the Radicals will also try 
their luck. But, in the first meeting they held, the ques- 
tion was put to their candidate by the Social Democratic 
speaker, roundly and bluntly, ‘“‘ What are you going to 
do in regard to an agreement with Great Britain about 
the reduction of naval armaments?’’ And this question 
will remain in the forefront all through the election. 

The Radicals have, as a party, not taken sides yet; 
but some of their leaders have recognised the necessity 
of such an agreement. Amongst them, and this is of 
particular significance, is Herr Friedrich Naumann, the 
founder of the now definitely constituted party of 
Nationalist Socialists. Herr Naumann had founded that 
party in the hope of gaining a great following by tacking 
Socialism on to Nationalism. He is the inventor of the 
theory of “democratic Imperialism.’’ Of all the 
politicians of his party or sect, he has longest stuck to 
its jingoistic admixture. That this undoubtedly gifted 
man and first-rate speaker should now have decided to 
preach an agreement with Great Britain shows, perhaps 
more than anything else, the current of public opinion 
amongst the democratic classesinthe Empire. For Herr 
Naumann is an extremely ambitious man, and wants, 
above all, to play first fiddle in the new Populist party, 
of which he is a member. I do not speak of his secret 
views ; they may be jingo still. But if they are, the 
greater the proof of the strength of public feeling in the 
other direction. 

We may apply a similar test to the utterances of 
the responsible heads of the Empire. They may not 
express the inner thoughts of these men, but they reveal 
the working of political necessity. The “ Lokalanzeiger,”’ 
the Berlin daily of which it is said that it is the only 
paper regularly read in full by the Kaiser, in this 
Sunday’s number, reviewing the week, again refers to 
Mr. Asquith’s speech on Anglo-German relations, and 
says :— 

, “On this occasion it has been clear that the cordiality with 
which the leading statesmen of Great Britain have accentuated 
the increasing warmth and heartiness of these relations is fully 
recognised and shared by public opinion in Germany. Beyond 
all occasional dissonances, the blood relationship and the kinship 
of thought, as well as the vast common interests in civilisation 
and economic pursuits, exert on both nations a uniting and 
reconciling power. There may still be differences of opinion 
as to means, and distrust may not everywhere have disappeared, 
but, after misunderstanding and apprehensions, the fact of the 
approach of two people related by origin is there.” 

And this, concludes the semi-official paper, 
“is of greater importance than peace conferences, to which 
only a limited value can be assigned.” 

The last sentence is not to the point. The people 
want deeds, and will not be satisfied with mere assur- 
ances of good-will. In this connection, the “ Vorwirts ”’ 
was justified when, last Friday, it recalled the utter- 
ances of Conservative and National Liberal members of 
Parliament of the days when the naval programme at 
present in force was discussed, and warned the German 
public not to trust these gentry over the way. At that 
time, indeed, they shouted for more ships. But it must 


not be forgotten that it was the year of the Government’s 
unexpected victory at the General Election, when their 
heads were still swollen, and that, last but not least, the 
Dreadnoughts figured in the bill at only 25 millions of 
marks apiece, though they now turn out to cost about 
40 millions. To-day heads are not held so high. Nobody 
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dreams of a repetition of that victory ; it is just the other 
way ; and nobody knows, either, where to find the money 
to pay the bill with. The enthusiasm and the readiness 
for sacrifice of the middle-classes in this respect is illus- 
trated, inter alia, by the fact that, at a General Assembly 
of the German Ladies’ Naval League, held at Heidel- 
berg last week, it was stated with deep sorrow that a 
collection initiated five years ago for the purpose of pre- 
senting the Fatherland with a Dreadnought, as a gift 
from its patriotic daughters, would, if the subscriptions 
went on at their present rate, realise the required amount 
not earlier than in 2111 a.p.—say two hundred years 
hence. And this although the League is composed of 
women of the wealthy classes of the Empire and is 
patronised by the highest members of the aristocracy. 
Yours, &c., 
Ep. BERNsTEIN. 
Berlin, July 24th, 1910. 





Letters to the Editor. 


RELIGION IN A COMMA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—“ Religion in a Comma ’’—the Homo-ousion Con- 
troversy—the “great fundamental issues of religion,’’ in 
contrast with “the minutiae of the literary setting of its 
devotional ritual’; your leader-writer chose his title and 
the essay reeled itself inevitably off. Only his choice of a 
title was not justified by the circumstances of the case. No 
one has hinted at religion being involved in the question 
recently discussed in the “Times.’’ What has happened 
is that the King’s Printers and the University Presses, in 
the interest, as they would say, of scholarship, have taken 
upon themselves to make as many “corrections’’ in the 
Prayer-Book as they could make by manipulating the punc- 
tuation. The most important change made is in the defini- 
tion of a Sacrament; the most widely resented is the re- 
punctuation of the Lord’s Prayer. Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
question, as to the authority by which this was done, was 
addressed, I imagine, to the Home Secretary, because Par- 
liament is the ultimate authority for the text of the present 
Book of Common Prayer. I ventured to point out that the 
rhythm, which the printers had destroyed, was not the result 
of chance, but of a gradual process of improvement, finally 
perfected by Cranmer. I should not think of arguing a 
point of rhythm in the public Press; but I can see nothing 
absurd in the suggestion that if a traditional rhythm, 
familiar in every English household, is modified, the change 
should be made after full discussion and by the responsible 
authority. Further, I do not think that respect for 
authority, and care for good rhythm, make a man any the 
less anxious that “the earth should be made a better dwelling- 
place.’’ Is it not very like clap-trap to suggest that they do? 
—Yours, &e., 





H. C. Beecuine. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 
July 25th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your comments might deter a grammarian from 
interfering in this question, but that you unduly make light 
of the worst blot on the new punctuation. It gives us a 
choice between nonsense and false doctrine. Its object is 
to make the clause “as it is in Heaven,’’ qualify not only 
“Thy will be done,” but also “Thy Kingdom come.’’ This 
clause following “ Thy will be done,” must mean “ as it is 
done in Heaven.’’ Taken as qualifying “Thy Kingdom 
come,” it must mean either “as it is done in Heaven,”’ 
or, less naturally, “as it is come in Heaven.’’ With the 
former interpretation we have more nonsense, with the latter 
the implication that there was a time when the Kingdom of 
God did not yet exist in Heaven. If a mere layman may say 
so, this doctrine seems quite heretical. The innovators, if 
they can escape at all from the charge of uttering a 
“mumpsimus,” can do so only at the cost of upholding 
strange teaching. Bad sense, false English, and perhaps 
false doctrine, cannot be kept out of our churches, but why 





should men be called triflers for endeavoring to keep the 
reading-desk free from them ?—Yours, &c., 
JoHN SaRGEAUNT. 
Westminster, July 23rd. 


VIOLENCE IN POLITICAL MOVEMENTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I had no desire, until I read Mr. Maurice’s letter 
in your last issue, to join the discussion started by Mr. 
Rands. Frankly speaking, I immensely enjoyed Mr. 
Graham’s speech, as I did Madam Malmeberg’s; but I 
liked them, not for their political philosophy, but for their 
intense humanism. Madam Malmeberg voiced, to me, the 
bitter cry of the Soul of Finland, threatened with utter ex- 
tinction by the Russian Government. The underlying 
philosophy of her final threat to Russia was that you cannot 
confront a people with your own brute-force without, at 
the same time, calling up the same brute in them. Mr. 
Graham’s “rhetorical flourishes’’ appealed to me for their 
naked sincerity and broad sympathy. He seemed to speak, 
not as one of the oppressors, but as one of the oppressed. 
He spoke as all Englishmen would speak if they found the 
tyrant’s heel pressing on their throats, as is being felt by 
some of the oppressed races. It was not the presentation 
of the ideal, but a realistic exposition of the real. I enjoyed 
both these speeches very much, as art, but not as philosophy 
or ethics. . Having said this much by way of preface, I may 
say, what I have repeatedly said both at home and here in 
England—that there is absolutely no place for assassinations 
in the political philosophy of that nationalism with which 
I have the honor to be associated. No sane political philo- 
sophy can, indeed, in our day, when nations suffer not 
from the tyranny of individual despots, but of organised 
governments only—basing its generalisations upon the 
eternal verities of human nature and the universal ex- 
perience of human history—lend its support, in any shape 
or form, to any propaganda of political assassination. Such 
a philosophy understands an open war of independence, 
and holds it justifiable, provided, of course, that it is an 
expression of a nation’s will, and not a mere sectional revolt 
of an impatient or interested minority; but it never can 
sanction political assassinations. Unfortunately, however, 
political philosophy, as a department of universal culture 
that approaches and examines political problems from the 
standpoint not of immediate ends and actualities alone, 
but of the universal, ideal end of political society, is as yet 
practically an unknown thing. This philosophy has yet to 
be worked out and brought into line with the other depart- 
ments of modern thought and speculation. And until the 
generalisations of this high political philosophy have be- 
come the common property of civilisation, the essentially 
low and carnal standpoint from which political assassina- 
tions are generally viewed by people, will not be materially 
changed. Political assassinations may be condemned as 
foolish—the object gained being contemptibly mean in rela- 
tion to the price paid for it. Or they may be openly re- 
pudiated and denounced from less impersonal motives. But 
they will never fail to be secretly condoned by the ordinary 
run of people who share the sense of public wrong that 
actuates the political murderer, or by those outsiders whose 
interests, whether personal or national, do not weaken their 
general love of freedom. 

To these is added another and a far more enchanting 
factor which tends to warp our judgment and weaken our 
detestation of political crimes. Here the man who commits 
a wrong is by no means of an ordinary type. Both our 
reason and our conscience refuse to place a political criminal 
on the same level with other offenders against society. The 
so-called Unwritten Law which seeks to condone, if not 
actually +o vindicate, the murder by a husband of the 
destroyer of his home, or by a father of the seducer of his 
daughter, applies to a large extent, and perhaps with even 
greater aptness, to the case of the man who is moved to a 
murderous act by a sense, whether real or imaginary, of 
some public wrong. This Unwritten Law is really a re- 
lapse into barbarism, and its revival is, in a very large 
measure, due to the excessive individualistic tendencies of 
modern democracies. For any individual to take upon 
himself the right of avenging any private or even public 
wrong means a practical resumption of the right and 
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authority which, in the interests of the common weal, had 
come to be vested, in course of social evolution, in the 
corporate life and machineries of the society to which the 
individual belongs. It is an anti-social tendency, and as 
such, distinctly destructive of the very basis of civilisation 
and human progress. But still the natural sentiments of 
men and women generally range themselves in favor of 
people who take the law into their own hands in cases 
where family honor is outraged. There is, however, an 
essentially private and personal, and to that extent, a 
selfish, element in these acts of primitive recrimination. 
But the political assassin stands apart even from those 
whose crimes are sought to be condoned by society on the 
plea of the Unwritten Law. He is without the least taint 
of any selfish feeling. He offers his own life as a sacrifice 
to what he thinks to be the good of his country. He has 
not even the common incentive of all public men, the 
approbation of his countrymen. He knows that he will be 
repudiated by those whose wrongs he is seeking to avenge 
with his own life. The political assassin is almost univer- 
sally an obscure man, who neither desires nor expects to re- 
ceive the honor of mankind. He effaces himself completely 
before he takes up the assassin’s dagger. If ever it is neces- 
sary, therefore, in the interest of justice, to differentiate a 
criminal from his crime, it is in the case of these political 
assassins. Their acts may repel our sensitive humanity, but 
their personalities command, oftentimes, our admiration, 
and even our reverence. Ethics adjudge them more as mad- 
men than as criminals. This, indeed, is the supreme tragedy 
of these political crimes, that, however much we may detest 
the crime itself, we cannot, except under the influence of 
panic, or of strong racial antipathies, help secretly admir- 
ing the courage, the devotion, the enthusiasm for what he 
conceives, however wrongly, to be the public good, of the 
man who commits it. It is no use concealing these facts. 
It is foolish to ignore the complexities of the problem, both 
moral and political, which acts of this kind present. The 
ordinary human feelings must be fully recognised. The 
actualities of the situation that call forth these feelings must 
be squarely faced. And it is only then that we may be 
able, not only to condemn, which is easy enough, but to cure 
this political malady. 

And the reason why Mr. Graham’s speech appealed more 
strongly to the crowded audience in Caxton Hall than Mr. 
Swinny’s absolutely correct disclaimer, was its recognition 
of these common human feelings, and its appreciation of 
the psychological problem which political assassinations 
present. Indeed, I did not understand Mr. Graham to 
advocate political assassinations. As a practical Britisher, 
Mr. Graham seemed to me to have taken an essentially 
practical view of the question, and recognising the cause in 
the effect, he accepted the gruesome necessity that when a 
despotism sows the wind, it must, as a matter of necessity, 
reap the whirlwind. This is the view that I think nine out 
of every ten Englishmen take of the methods of the Destruc- 
tionists in Russia. They hold the Russian despotism en- 
tirely responsible for Russian Nihilism. Mr. Graham did 
nothing more, and I have a suspicion that if Egypt and 
India were not represented at the Conference, no one would 
have taken any notice of Mr. Graham’s “ indiscretion.’’— 
Yours, &c., 

Brpin Cuanpra Pat. 

140, Sinclair Road, London, W. 

July 19th, 1910. 


[We are glad to have Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal’s reasoned 
repudiation of political assassination. But we cannot accept 
his suggestion that the Russian and the Indian case are 
parallel. Ep. Nation.] 
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THE SUPPLY OF GOLD AND PRICES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Mr. D. M. Mason’s letter in Tort Nation raises 
a much wider and more profound issue than the above 
phrase suggests. For if the adventitious mining of the 
metal from which the principal legal tender of the world is 
constructed raises or depresses commodity prices by turns, 
the question naturally arises whether or not there is avail- 
able a more stable and at the same time more convenient 
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medium of exchange than that which now obtains. That 
I unhesitatingly answer in the affirmative. 

Most economists admit that a discovery of the so-called 
“precious metals’? more or less immediately and to a 
greater or less degree raises the prices of commodities gener- 
ally, and they can point to Potosi, California, Australia, 
and South Africa as affording practical illustration. Indeed, 
prices are influenced by two contending sets of forces. In- 
vention, discovery, and improved facilities not only lessen 
the cost of production but the price of the products and 
quite irrespectively of the monetary scale in which prices 
are expressed. Conversely—but artificially—any alteration 
in the volume of the premier metal must alter the medium 
itself and bring about a change in the relation between it 
and the commodities it exchanges: But it is also true that 
under existing conditions the effects of the increased pro- 
duction of gold are modified by such agencies as the substi- 
tution of cheques, bills, and other instruments, by the 
hoarding of gold in the Orient, by the losses of coin and 
bullion at sea and by fire, and the attrition of coins in 
circulation. 

I fully agree with Mr Mason in his endorsement of 
Bastiat as to the loss sustained by a majority, and the gain 
accruing to a minority, of the citizens from an increase in 
gold production. Economically the production of gold is a 
loss to the world. Only the few mines pay their way, the 
many involve a loss. And it is for the currency reformer to 
prove that gold, or any other metal, or even any commodity 
possessing exchange value, is not a good—far less the best— 
exchange medium. On that simple but pregnant proposition 
I have long staked my reputation as a student of currency 
problems. I published a brochure in 1887 entitled “No- 
metallism,’’ the main contentions of which have never been 
controverted. 

I admit that it is difficult—almost impossible—to 
arouse public opinion on such an abstruse and complex topic 
as the currency. In this aspect it is not suitable for a 
popular publication, and is eschewed by bankers’ institutes 
for that and other trade reasons. With your concurrence, I 
reproduce the outlines of the changes I suggest :— 

1. The institution of a National Bank of Issue respon- 
sible only to Parliament and free from executive control. 

2. The national bank notes to be the sole currency and 
legal tender of the realm, bearing no interest against the 
bank and being neither convertible nor redeemable. 

3. The amounts of each denomination and the propor- 
tions borne to the volume of trade, the bank clearings, and 
international rates of exchange to be published weekly to 
the world. 

4. The saving to the nation would represent some 7} 
millions per annum. Against the interest on the cost of 
the metals and the loss occasioned by abrasion of the coins 
has to be placed the cost of the notes. The national and 
other business the bank would transact would well meet its 
expenditure. 

5. The crises arising from an elusory convertibility of 
existing bank notes would be altogether prevented, and the 
ill effects of unavoidable ones mitigated. For it is worthy 
of remark that the Bank of England has on more than one 
occasion had to invoke relief by the Privy Council from gold 
payments. Of the absurdity of this responsibility there is 
no better illustration than the indisputable fact that there 
are notes in circulation amounting to over 16 millions ster- 
ling issued by the Bank of England (lesser amounts by the 
Scottish and Irish banks) without a single gold sovereign 
“behind.” There is no earmarking; no one can distinguish 
which is covered, which uncovered. The whole uncovered 
portion of the issue, be it may it may, is based on the im- 
probability of its being reached in a panic. This I have 
shown is not really a tenable proposition. 

Mr. Mason is sound enough as far as he goes, but to 
show that the nation is suffering through the so-called gold 
standard does not provide or even suggest a remedy. The 
lamentable delusion has been dissipated and silver is prac- 
tically demonetised. How long will it be till gold follows 
suit? It is now discussed by bankers as “ a coming danger ’’; 
but the public should welcome it as a boon.—Yours, &c., 

Joun McCuttoca. 

P.S.—I think I recognise in your correspondent the able 
candidate for the Tradeston Division of Glasgow at the last 
General Election. His father, Mr. Stephen Mason, coun- 
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selled the Parliament of 1885 to appoint a Finance Com- | 
mittee to arrange and classify the Estimates so that an in- 
telligent vote might be cast on every item—a proposal which 
hardly needs vindication. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—As the silly season is approaching when politi- 
cians have time to read, think, and repent (and editors 
really want copy), I venture to put to you and your readers 
a question which has long puzzled me. Why is a group of 
Radicals so eager to smuggle through the House of Com- 
mons a revolutionary measure, which they all admit has 
never been pronounced on by the country, and is (as most 
of them admit) only supported by a minority of electors and 
non-electors? I had gathered from your articles and the 
speeches of the Neo-Radicals that the Will of the People 
ought to prevail. But if, even with regard to the most 
important measures, the representative Chamber is merely 
a body to be worked and wire-pulled, bullied or cajoled, 
by lobbyists behind the back of the country, then, surely, 
there is not merely a case, but an urgent case, for a strong 
Second Chamber. 

Until my question has been answered satisfactorily, I 
shall take leave to sign myself, in complacent contradistinc- 
tion to the modern type, Yours, &c., 

A PurLosopHicaL RaDIcat. 

London, July 19th, 1910. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—On all hands at this time suggestions are being 
made that a Referendum should be taken on the question of 
women’s suffrage. Of course, there are various ways in 
which this could be taken. It could be taken from the 
whole population of men and women by means of the 
census; or, it could be taken entirely from the electorate 
by means of the electoral register already existing in the 
constituencies. Many people seem to think that this would 
be a satisfactory way of finding a solution of the question, 
but in actual fact it would not be at all fair. In the 
discussions lately in the House of Commons and elsewhere, 
people have been trying to raise up- all kinds of new and 
arbitrary standards for franchise, which do not exist for 
men, such as the question of marriage, morality and 
intellect, the probable result on parties. These standards 
are not insisted upon in the case of men-electors, and we 
know that, if they were set, the great majority of the present 
electorate would be disqualified. But, in addition, a new 
condition is to be put forth, which also never was demanded 
from the men: that a majority of the nation must be in 
favor of the particular reform discussed. In 1832, for 
example, if such a criterion could have been set up, it is 
absolutely certain that the Great Reform Bill, which for 
the first time made the House of Commons really repre- 
sentative, would not have passed. In 1867, it is well-known 
that, relatively to the persons affected, it was but a small 
and active minority, who were politically awake, who 
engineered the crisis. Thus we read that “all through the 
North of England public feeling was vehemently excited, 
and numerous meetings were held with great enthusiasm. 
In the South, on the other hand, comparative apathy pre- 
vailed.”’ That is the incubus which the enemies of reform 
are imposing upon the women. They have not only to 
move the mountains of opposition, but in addition those of 
indifference, before they can attempt to get at the question. 
Yet even this last task they are accomplishing, the proof 
being the increasing activity of opponents. By so stirring 
they are doing us a great service. Yet the fact remains 
that there is still much apathy to be faced. Are the women 
to fulfil a tremendous condition never imposed upon the 
men? In 1884, when the question was before the country 
of enfranchising the agricultural laborer, there was great 
opposition to it by the very class whose liberties were in the 
balance. Gladstone’s famous contention that their need for 
the vote was great and obvious, and that their antagonism 
to their own interests but showed the necessity for their 
political education by means of the vote, is absolutely on 
all fours with the present state of affairs. The agricultural 
laborer of to-day is not one of the least logical and wise of 








voters of the country at election time, and certainly would 
not tolerate for one moment the insinuation that his vote 
was not as good as that of anyone else. 

But these fantastic proposals that are now being made 
of Adult Suffrage, Referendums, and the like, are clear 
indications of the panic of our opponents, who know that 
the moment of victory is near, and cannot long be delayed.— 
Yours, &c., 

W. Duncan. 

Harvey House, Cathcart Hill, Highgate, 

July 25th, 1910. 


LORD CROMER AND THE ANTI-SUFFRAGE 
MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION 

Sir,—I have lately had given me a leaflet issued by the 
Men’s Anti-Suffrage League with the heading “Lord 
Cromer’s Views.’ Then follow the reasons why Lord 
Cromer considers the vote should not be given to women. 
They are, of course, the views one would expect of a man 
who has been for years away from our modern Western 
civilisation, with all its complicated, economic, and in- 
dustrial problems affecting the lives of women equally with 
men. They show throughout the influence of the Oriental 
conception of woman which must naturally have biassed 
Lord Cromer. 

But I do protest against these views being printed and 
given to me, a hard-working professional woman. It is my 
money paid as income tax on my earnings which helped to 
give Lord Cromer £50,000 when he returned from Egypt. 
He is my pensioner as well as that of every tax-paying 
woman. 

Now Lord Cromer objected to 5s. a week being paid as 
old age pensions, and I have no power whatever to say how 
I should prefer my money to be spent. Surely, under these 
circumstances, it must strike Lord Cromer it would be 
better taste on his part if he were not so anxious to give 
tax-paying women his “views’’ on the subject. That, at 
any rate, is how it strikes—Yours, &c., 

One or THEM. 

July 25th, 1910. 


THE CAUSE OF NAPOLEON III.’S DEATH. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Simr,—Your review of Princess Caroline 
“Memoirs” concludes thus :— 

“Tt is strange that the Princess Caroline should have 
remained for thirty years in ignorance of the cause which 
brought about the fatal termination of this much-neglected 
and much-misrepresented malady. She repeats the vener- 
able legend that the Emperor died from an over-dose of 
chloral accidentally administered. He died from blood- 
poisoning, the result of an unfinished and unsuccessful 
operation for stone.’’ 

But was not the Princess’s ignorance on this point 
shared by the world in general? I cannot recall any men- 
tion of blood-poisoning until Dr. Debout d’Estrées, of Nice 
and Contrexéville, furnished me, in February, with his 
views on the subject, which will be found in my volume, 
“The Empress Eugénie: 1870-1910,” recently issued by 
Harper & Brothers. The reviewers of this book have re- 
garded Dr. d’Estrées’s assertion as absolutely new, and have 
referred to it as a very valuable piece of evidence. 

The “over-dose of chloral’’ story originated with the 
Comte de La Chapelle, a confidant of the Emperor Napoleon, 
and was, not unnaturally, adopted by the Princess. But 
the Count did not say the chloral was “ accidentally” ad- 
ministered. He declared that, the Emperor having declined 
to take it (for the purpose of securing sleep) from other 
hands, it was ultimately administered to him by the 
Empress. 

A few weeks ago “Truth,’’ referring to Dr. d’Estrées’ 
version, as given by me, confirmed the Comte de La 
Chapelle’s statement, with which Dr. d’Estrées totally dis- 
agrees. This eminent medical authority was well acquainted 
with the late Sir William Gull (one of the Emperor’s 
doctors), who, inter alia, told him that his Imperial Majesty 
had disregarded his advice not to undergo an operation. 

I was well acquainted with the Comte de La Chapelle, 
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and I cannot account for the wide difference between his 
assertions and those of Dr. Debout d’Estrées.—Yours, &c., 
THe AUTHOR OF 
“THe Empress EvGENIE: 
July 25th, 1910. 


1870-1910.” 


MODERN RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Sir,—Although it is impossible to sympathise with the 
’ idiotic proceedings of the North-Eastern railwaymen during 
the past week, there is little doubt that they had grievances, 
and that, as you point out in your issue of to-day, “ the chief 
of them has been the ‘speeding up’ of many departments 
under new and ambitious managers, some of them taken 
from the Universities, instead of from the lower ranks of 
the railway service,”’ and that “ there is nothing more galling 
than this kind of pressure.’”’ There was a time when the 
great railway managers, almost without exception, were 
taken from the lower ranks, most of them having risen from 
the lowest to the topmost rung of the ladder, after some- 
thing like from thirty to forty years’ service. Now, how- 
ever, the companies, or some of them, would appear to be 
following the example of the Civil Service, by adopting a 
First Division, and a Second Division, each recruited in- 
dependently, and the lower not being eligible for promotion 
to the higher under any circumstances whatever. This 
system is at the bottom of nearly all the discontent which 
permeates the service to-day, and no wonder, when the man 
on the lower division has to teach the fledgeling on the higher 
and to submit to be “ bossed’’ by him when he has learnt, 
or is supposed to have learnt, his duties! Not only so, 
but he may have the mortification of seeing him advanced, 
after a few years’ service, to a post carrying £500 or £600 
a year, while he (the lower division man) may be grubbing 
along with about a third of the amount. 

Now, a man may be a very excellent scholar—a double- 
first and all the rest of it—and yet be quite incapable of 
grasping the infinite details which go to the making of a 
railway manager, or even of a district superintendent. I 
remember once discussing the merits of one of those heaven- 
born geniuses with a brother official, and having got him 
into rather a tight place, he came down with the triumphant 
reply: “Ah, but you should see his Greek verse.” 
Exactly! But these men never become more than doc- 
trinaires at the business, or, if they do, they are mere 
steam hammers cracking nuts and spoiling the kernels. 
This may be good enough for the Civil Service, but not for 
the railways, which will be well-advised if they stick to the 
system which has produced so many brilliant managers in 
the past.—Yours, &c., EMERITUS. 

July 23rd, 1910. 


NETTED SONG BIRDS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to suggest to the bird-lovers 
among your readers that during the summer season they 
should make a point of periodically visiting their fruit- 
nets, and so ensure against such of our little songsters as 
may have been caught there dying a slow death by hunger 
and thirst? 

It is quite a common thing to find the dead body of 
a bird entangled among the meshes of a strawberry net, 
and one does not like to think of the lingering death by 
which the little thief has atoned for his greediness.—Yours, 
&e., 

(Mrs.) HucH Mesnarp MELLy. 

The Quinta, Greenheys Road, Liverpool, 

July 26th, 1910. 





PONIES IN MINES. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—As this matter is being discussed a good deal at 
present, may I remark that, since the Eight Hours Bill 
has been in force, the conditions of work with the animals 
have, according to those who are competent to speak, been 
worse than ever. While the men get off with the eight 
hours’ day, it is no unusual thing in some mines for the 
animals to have habitually to work double shifts, I have 





before me the evidence of a driver, who gives the times for 
the two horses under his charge. Every other day they start 
work at nine in the evening, and, with only two hours’ inter- 
val in the morning, they work continuously until ten the 
following evening, and have to be ready at 7 o’clock the next 
morning to begin an eight hours’ shift in the other three 
days of the working week. Of one of, these horses my 
informant says that it is “in poor condition, with a lump as 
large as my fist on each side of the breast, caused by collar 
chafing, and lame in right hind foot from what is called 
greasy heel.”’ 

That willing and sensitive animals should be treated 
like this is scandalous, and more disgraceful even than the 
decrepit horse traffic, which we are congratulating ourselves 
is now becoming a subject of legislation. Anyone want- 
ing more information should apply to the Equine Defence 
League, 27, Beaconsfield-road, New Southgate, London, N.— 
Yours, &c., 

Ernest BELL. 

Ivy Tower, Hendon, N.W. 

July 20th, 1910. 
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THE FIDDLER’S FAREWELL. 


Wir my fiddle to my shoulder, 
And my hair turning grey, 
And my heart growing older, 
I must shuffle on my way, 
Tho’ there’s not a hearth to greet me, 
I must reap as I sowed, 
And—the sunset shall meet me 
At the turn of the road. 





O, the whin’s a dusky yellow, 
And the road a rosy white, 
And the blackbird’s call is mellow 
At the falling of night, 
And there’s honey in the heather 
Where we’ll make our last abode, 
My tunes and me together, 
At the turn of the road. 


I have fiddled for your city, 
Thro’ market-place and inn, 
I have poured forth my pity 
On your grief and your sin! 
But your riches are your burden, 
And your pleasure is your goad! 
I’ve the whin-gold for guerdon 
At the turn of the road. 


Your village lights’ll call me 
As the lights of home the dead, 
But a black night befall me 
Ere your pillows rest my head! 
God be praised, tho’ like a jewel 
Every cottage casement showed, 
There’s a star that’s not so cruel 
At the turn of the road. 


Nay, beautiful and kindly 
Are the faces drawing nigh ; 
But I gaze at them blindly 
And hasten, hasten by ; 
For O, no face of wonder 
On earth has ever glowed 
Like the one that waits me yonder 
At the turn of the road. 


Her face is lit with splendor! 
She dwells beyond the skies! 
But deep, deep and tender 
Are the tears in her eyes. 
The angels see them glistening 
In pity for my load; 
And—she’s waiting there, she’s listening 
At the turn of the road. 
ALFRED Noyes. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


THe “Nation” Orrice, THurspay NIGHT. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


**Celt and Saxon.”” By George Meredith. (Constable. 6s.) 

“On Anything.” By H. Belloe. (Constable. 5s. net.) 

“Golden Days in Many Lands.” By Winifred H. Leys. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The State and the Doctor.” By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. 
(Longmans. 6s. net.) 

“The Parson’s Pleasance.”” By P. H. Ditchfield. (Mills & 
Boon. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Political Development of Japan (1867-1909)."" By G. E. 
Uyehara. (Constable. 8s. 6d. net.) 

“The Amazons in Antiquity and Modern Times.”’ By G. C. 
Rothery. (Griffiths. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“ Alise of Astra.” By H. B. Marriott-Watson. (Methuen. 6s.) 

“Written in the Rain.’”’ By John Trevena. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

“Les Commencements de |’Indépendence Bulgare et le Prinee 
Alexandre.” Souvenirs d’un Frangais de Sofia. Par E. Queillé. 
(Paris: Bloud. 6 fr.) 

“Les Coulisses du Tribunal Révolutionnaire.”’ 
Fleischmann. (Paris: Société d’Editions. 5 fr.) 

‘** Autour de Paris.” Par André Hallays. (Paris: Perrin. 5 fr.) 


Par Hector 


” * * 

Unpver the title of “A Modern Outlook: Studies of 
English and American Tendencies,’’ Mr. J. A. Hobson is 
about to publish, through Messrs. Herbert & Daniel, 
a selection from the essays on society and literature 
which he has contributed to our own columns during 
the past three years. The contents of the book fall 
under five headings, “Life and Letters,” “The Woman 
of the Future,”’ “ American Traits,’’ “The Church of the 
Future,’’ and “ Of Politics.” Although Mr. Hobson does not 
claim for the essays any close sequence in thought or in 
subject, the book treats of representative events, personali- 
ties, and movements, and is thus an appreciation of the 
leading characteristics of modern thought and effort in the 
Anglo-Saxon world. 

* # * 

Messrs. NisBet announce for publication in the autumn 
a biography, by the Rev. Thomas Taylor, of Dr. John Taylor, 
of Bosworth, Johnson’s friend and school-fellow. Boswell 
does not seem to have thought very highly of Taylor, though 
he reports some entertaining exchanges between him and 
Johnson. That over the points of a bull-dog is one of the 
best. Taylor was praising his bull-dog as _ being 
“ perfectly well-shaped,” when Johnson, “after examin- 
ing the animal attentively,’ replied: ‘No, sir, he is 
not well-shaped; for there is not the quick transi- 
tion frem the thickness of the forepart to the tenuity—the 
thin part—behind, which a bull-deg ought to have.’’ On 
Taylor urging that a small bull-dog was as good as a large 
one, Johnson rejoined: “No, sir; for, in proportion to his 
size he has strength; and your argument would prove that 
a good bull-dog may be as small as a mouse.’’ Taylor 
had made Johnson his heir, and Boswell, when speaking of 
this, drew from Johnson: “Sir, I love him; but I do not 
love him more; my regard for him does not increase. As 
it is said in the Apocrypha, ‘his talk is of bullocks.’ I 
do not suppose he is very fond of my company. His habits 
are by no means sufficiently clerical: this he knows that I 
see; and no man likes to live under the eye of perpetual 
disapprobation.” Johnson did not live to enjoy the in- 
heritance, and it was Taylor who read the burial service at 
his funeral. 

* * * 

“Tue ATHEN£ZUM” makes the interesting announcement 
that Sir George Trevelyan intends to finish his “Histery 
of the American Revolution ’’ by another volume, written on 
a new plan, and with a complete change of treatment. It 
will deal largely with Parliamentary and social interests, 
and the English and European aspects of the Revolution. 


* 7 * 


Ir would not be easy to find a more striking instance 
of the extent to whieh a literary indiscretion can mar a 
reputation than that of Jean Baptiste Louvet de Couvrai, 
whose biography by Mr. John Rivers is to be published 
shortly by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett. Louvet’s notorious 
“ Aventures du Chevalier de Faublas’’ appeared on the eve 
of the Revolution, a time when writers seer: io have entered 





upon a sort of rivalry as to which of them should produce 
the most licentious novel. But Louvet’s real claims to 
distinction are to be found in a very different field. His 
denunciation of Robespierre is one of the famous episodes 
of the Revolution, and his services to the Girondin party 
both in the Convention and in his journal, the “ Sentinelle,” 
were of great value. His ‘“ Mémoires,’’ which have been 
edited by M. Aulard, give a stirring account of his flight to 
Brittany after the proscription of the Girondins, his return 
to Paris, where he remained some time in hiding, and his 
subsequent escape to the Jura. Madame Roland’s 
“Mémoires”’ speak in high terms of Louvet’s courage and 
public spirit. 
* * * 

THERE is no truth in the statement, published in a 
numbers of journals, that at the time of his death Major 
Martin Hume had almost completed a new book. Major 
Hume had undertaken to write a book on Queen Elizabeth, 
but had made no progress with the work. His “True 
Stories of the Past,’’ which appeared as a serial in ‘‘ Nash’s 
Magazine,” may be published in volume form. 

* * * 

Tue Copyricut Bix, introduced by Mr. Sydney Buxton 
on Tuesday, is a result of a conference at which the self- 
governing Colonies were represented, and will, if passed, 
“amend, simplify, codify, and place on a more coherent 
basis” the twenty Acts of Parliament that constitute our 
present law of copyright. The first of these measures dates 
from 1710, and is said to have been promoted by Swift, 
though, as Mr. Birrell remarked at a recent gathering, the 
Act is probably very different from Swift’s original draft 
of it. It was not until the Convention of Berne in 1886 that 
effective legislation dealing with international copyright 
came into force. The countries signing this convention 
formed themselves into a Union for the protection of the 
rights of authors, and enacted that an author should enjoy 
in all countries of the union the same privileges as these 
countries allowed their own subjeets. A further Convention 
was held at Berlin in 1908, and the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment is intended to give legal force in this country to most 
of the provisions then adopted. The debatable question 
seems to be whether the Bill does not constitute a new 
endowment of heredity, at a time when hereditary right 
is being generally cut down, and whether a copyright period 
of, say, 100 years, is not too long a time to keep the public 
out of cheap editions. 

7 % + 

Mr. GRANVILLE Barker’s play, “The Madras House,” 
will be published by Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson early in 
the autumn. Up to a few years ago the issue of a play 
in book form was rarely justified by results, but Mr. Shaw, 
Mr. Galsworthy, and Mr. Barker have changed all that, 
while Mr. Masefield’s “The Tragedy of Pompey the Great,” 
which has not yet been acted, has had a large sale. In 
France a play by a leading dramatist has always been sure 
of a circulation hardly less than that of a successful novel. 


* a * 


Amonc the autumn biographies to be published both in 
this country and the United States will be “The Memoirs of 
Madame Modjeska.”’ Part of the book has already appeared 
in the “ Century Magazine,”’ and it gives promise of a most 
entertaining memoir. The famous Polish actress was ac- 
quainted with many of the leading men and women of letters 
in the latter half of the nineteenth century, and her own 
career, first on a ranch in California and afterwards in the 
Eastern cities, her efforts to learn English, and her theatrical 
triumphs, are fuli of interest. Those who saw her 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur”’ are not likely to forget it. 


7 * * 


Tue Senate of the University of London has decided to 
establish a London University Press which will print and 
publish works by members of the University, on lines similar 
to those of the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The greater part of the capital necessary for establishing 
the Press has been already subscribed. The University 
thesis as a contribution to historical or literary research is 
growing in importance in this country, though it has not 
yet reached the place it holds in Germany, France, and the 
United States. 
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SEA POWER AND NATIONAL DEFENCE.* 


THESE essays, brought together for republication in a 
readable and a useful volume, are of two kinds; some deal 
with sea power, its importance and its form, while a few 
are chiefly concerned with British naval history. Although 
no line can be drawn between them, the order in which 
they are placed does not seem happy. The tenth chapter, 
on “the share of the Fleet in the defence of the Empire,” 
written in 1907 for the “Naval Annual”’ of the following 
year, would come naturally to complete the first and second 
essays, written in 1899 for the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
or might well follow the third on “War and its Chief 
Lessons,’ belonging to an intermediate period. Chapters 
9 and 11 treat of Nelson and tactics, while the twelfth essay 
is more technical and is meant for naval officers. 

Those who will read the volume are aware of the quali- 
fications of Sir Cyprian Bridge for interesting the general 
public in the chief naval problems. Most of us have per- 
used some excellent essays of an interest less permanent than 
those here collected, in which the naval questions of the 
moment, such as the protection of commerce at sea, have 
been treated by the Admiral. I note, myself, with pleasure, 
that Sir Cyprian Bridge does not continue to put forward 
cruiser and trade-route demands such as to involve a further 
increase of naval charge. 

The principle, of which we have here the most distin- 
guished professional exponent who is also a man of letters, 
stands out with the clearness of true sanity. Invasion is 
ridiculed, without crudity of expression and with conven- 
tional politeness towards soldiers of the alarmist school. 
Defence of the Empire and attack upon its enemies in war 
rest “on a powerful, well-distributed, well-handled Navy,”’ 
and, in the second place, upon “a mobile Army of suitable 
strength.” It is shown that if “our country has been free 
from successful invasion for more than eight centuries ”’ 
the reason is “that the arrangements for defence were 
effectual.’’ Fortifications are laughed at. On the day on 
which this book came from the editor to my hands, a 
“Times” article upon the Japanese Army and Navy noted 
the wisdom of the Japanese in spending their money upon 
Fleet and mobile Army and avoiding the repair of the for- 
tress of Port Arthur as well as the creation of any fortress 
of their own. 

While invasion is properly discounted, even raids are 
subjected by our author to highly critical examination. He 
rejects the dinghy doctrine, wrongly ascribed by Mr. Bal- 
four to Mr. Arnold Forster, who only quoted it from the 
responsible naval adviser of their Government. The sailors 
of our heroic past are cited as admitting that “ Small hostile 
expeditions could be prepared in secret and might be able 
to slip through the most complete naval defence.’’ But the 
scaremongers are rebuked, in pages reprinted from a con- 
troversy in the “ Morning Post,’’ and told “that the art 
of war does not consist in making raids that are unsuc- 
cessful.” “War is waged to gain great objects, and the 
course of hostility between two powerful antagonists is 
affected little by raids even on a considerable scale.’’ 

Illustration is given to the question invented either by 
Lord Lovat or by the military correspondent of the 
“Times ’’:—“If one raid, why not two; how many raids 
constitute an invasion?’’ The French under the plan of 
Hoche—as recorded when his attempt (on Ireland) of ’96 
was repeated in ’97 at Fishguard—were to be assisted by the 
Dutch. But the second raid, to have been undertaken by 
15,000 men, was prepared on too large a scale, and was 
watched and stopped, and later on destroyed by Duncan at 
Camperdown. The result was that Napoleon learnt the 
lesson that large raids are worse than useless, and that in- 
vasion could be undertaken with advantage only if the com- 
mand of the sea were at least temporarily secured. Vivi- 
section by Sir Cyprian Bridge of the fashionable military 
view ends with the inquiry how many troops would be 
necessary to give security against the hypothetic—not the 
historic—raid? The usual reply having been dissected, we 
next read:—‘On this would arise the question 





* “Sea Power and Other Studies.” By Sir Cyprian Bridge, 
5s. net. 
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is an Army worth having? It would come, not 
from the disciples of the Blue Water School . . . but 
from students. Raids are far more common on 
land than on the ocean.’’ Thus is war carried by our 
Admiral into the military alarmist camp. 

So far we may find ourselves in complete accord with 
Sir Cyprian Bridge. It is not for the one “service’’ to 
run down the other, and, while British soldiers always 
rightly admit the supremacy of the Fleet, our Naval men 
return the compliment by insisting on the necessity of our 
possessing an adequate mobile force. The soldiers, in order 
to strengthen their own position, show more politeness 
towards the doctrine of home defence by a large land force 
than is required of their naval comrades. 

For the taxpayer and for the statesman, much depends 
upon the question, What is meant by “adequate” in 
respect of that which we have now learned to call “the 
expeditionary force?’’ The Empire is an Empire of the 
seas, resting for its defence mainly upon naval power; but 
the Empire still spends far more upon land forces than 
upon the Fleet. Sir Cyprian Bridge laughs repeatedly at 
our expenditure upon fortifications in 1859, and upon more 
recent’ waste on “bases” much too numerous. He does 
not, we think, give the historical explanation of 1859, to 
be found in correspondence between Members of the 
Cabinet of the time, recently given to the world. At one 
moment, in 1859, we were thought by those responsible to 
have lost to a single power the temporary command of the 
narrow seas. But for years past we have stood in a 
situation of naval supremacy, at a cost which all 
regret and some oppose. In an excellent survey of 
relative expenditure of Powers upon fleet and army, lately 
undertaken, the “ Economist” appears to err by counting 
only, in our case, the portion of Imperial military charge 
which falls upon the taxpayer of the United Kingdom. 
When we contrast our charge for the land forces with that 
of the United States, Germany, or France, and show each 
to be superior to our own, we are not comparing like with 
like. In the case of the United States, the figures are 
swollen by the inclusion of pensions, some of which 
correspond to nothing here, while some are such as, in our 
case, are paid by India, and are deducted from our estimates 
as Appropriations in Aid. In the case of France, the cost 
of services in Algeria, as well as in the European territory 
of the Republic, almost exactly similar to the Irish 
Constabulary is borne on the Army Vote. The great omis- 
sion in our figures concerns India, while the unrecorded 
military expenditure of Canada and New Zealand is increas- 
ing, and that of Australia about to increase, by leaps and 
bounds. 

For India twenty millions sterling must be added at a 
stroke, while this sum does not fully cover the strategic 
railways, and does not include the Imperial Service Troops 
or the military police. 

According to the doctrine of Sir Cyprian Bridge, the 
main return for all our enormous military expenditure is 
the creation of a mobile army for oversea work. Its 
numbers, upon paper, and in Mr. Haldane’s speeches, have 
grown rapidly of late; but it does not appear to the 
microscopic eye that true mobility, or adaptability to our 
possible need, has been increased. The latest utterance 
upon Imperial defence is Lord Crewe’s. It is unfortunate 
that the principal military debates turn upon the adequacy 
of forces tied to home defence, on a scale altogether un- 
necessary, according to the sound doctrine of Sir Cyprian 
Bridge. In these debates, however, Lord Lovat tells us, on 
July 18th, that we are unable to “send our expeditionary 
force abroad.’’ The first spokesman of the Government 
replied that if the Government sent the Regulars abroad 
before the Territorial Army had been trained upon 
“embodiment, then a heavy responsibility would fall upon 
the Navy to see that no opportunity occurred for invasion 
by a force of 70,000 men.” Lord Crewe repeated the shib- 
boleth—though making it sparkle, according to his wont. 

Sir Cyprian Bridge and the whole Navy, happily for 
us, have never ceased to recognise the responsibility. Since 
1860, the sailors possess the power to fulfil it; they are con- 
fident of success. A former Conservative Secretary of War, 
who took part in the Lords’ debate, “regretted the ten- 
dency to exaggeration on the part of the Government,” but 
it was of the Territorials he was thinking. I regret the boast 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S LIST 


POPULAR 6s. FICTION 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’ 





THE PEER & THE WOMAN 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 

A very fascinating story, the dramatic side 

of the tale being splendidly built up and 

maintained by the author, who throughout 

keeps well within the limits of reason in his 
imaginative story. 


BIANCA’S DAUGHTER 


JUSTUS M. FORMAN 

“It is sufficiently clear on reading the first 
few pages of this immediately interesting 
story that Mr. Forman is an expert crafts- 
man in the art of story-telling. It is a very 
powerful and notable story in every way, 
one of the best the author has given us.” 

—Bookseller. 


THE STOWAWAY 


LOUIS TRACY 

Not since “ Rainbow Island” and ‘‘ The 

Pillar of Light’’ has Mr. Tracy written such 

a breezy and popular novel. It should at 
tract enormous attention. 


A DANGEROUS WOMAN 


EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 

No one who enjoys emotional novels should 

miss this new story; it is a real triumph for 
its author. 


THE SPIDER 
FERGUS HUME 


This is a capital story. The author has 
written many readable novels, but none 
better than this one, with its mystery, 
romance, and thrilling adventure all cleverly 
interwoven. 


THE FIVE KNOTS 


FRED M. WHITE 

Deeply engrossing as a novel, the interest 

of this book, keen and absorbing throughout, 

is dependent upon the unravelling of a 

mystery planned in such a manner as to defy 
the penetration of the most acute reader. 


IN THE BALANCE 


L. G. MOBERLY 

No introduction to the reading public is 

required by this writer of great versatility 

and charm. Among the many novels that 

have emanated from her resourceful brain, 

this latest story will stand out as being par- 
ticularly bright and interesting. 


THE COLONEL’S PAST 


FLORENCE WARDEN 

Every succeeding story excels in many 

ways its predecessor. In fact, the reading 

public now recognise that when the name of 

Florence Warden appears on the cover of a 
book’ a good tale will be found therein. 


MICAH FARADAY, 
ADVENTURER 
L. T. MEADE 


Well maintains the high reputation of its 
author. 


CONVICT 413L 


MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON 
One of the best novels written by the re- 
nowned author of ‘‘ Convict 99.” 


RAVENSHAW OF 
RIETHOLME 


BERTRAM MITFORD 

“ A most readable and exciting book, which 

holds the reader’s attention from cover to 
cover.’’—Court Journal. 


A KING IN KHAKI 


H. K. WEBSTER 

“An attractive, well-written, and pleasant 

human romance, which will be enjoyed by 

most people. No one who takes this book up 

is likely to be disappointed.”—West Sussex 
Gazette. 


THE PRINCE OF THIS 
WORLD (3s. 6d.) 


JOSEPH HOCKING 
One of the most moving stories this popular 
author has written. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


THE 


WORLD LIBRARY 


OF FAMOUS BOOKS 


is designed to present the masterpieces of 
the world’s literature in the most pleasing 





and serviceable form at a low uniform price. 
All the great standard works of Fiction, 
Biography, History, Philosophy, Research, 
Essays, &c., will be included. The volumes 
are suitable alike for the bookshelf, for 
home use, and for presentation. 


“A jollie goode Booke whereon to looke 
is better to me than Golde.” 
Old Rhyme. 


Cloth, 1s. net; leather, 2s. net. 
VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Thomas Carlyle 
SARTOR RESARTUS 
HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP 
PAST AND PRESENT 


Charles Darwin 
A JOURNAL OF RESEARCHES 
ON THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


Thomas De Quincey 
THE OPIUM EATER 


Charies Dickens 
OLIVER TWIST 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
W. M. Thackeray 


VANITY FAIR 
PENDENNIS 


George Eliot 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL 


Sir Walter Scoit 
IVANHOE 
Lord Lytton 
LAST DAYS OF POMPEII 
Charles Reade 
IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND 
f.lexandre Dumas 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS 
Charles Kingsiey 
WESTWARD HO! 
Mrs. Henry Wood 
EAST LYNNE 
Ihomas Hughes 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOLDAYS 
Mrs. Craik 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
Victor Hugo 
LES MISERABLES 
Oliver W. Holmes 
AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST TABLE 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
THE SCARLET LETTER 
Mrs. Gaskell 
CRANFORD 


Oliver Goldsmith 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 


Dean Swift 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 

Henry Kingsley 
GEOFFREY HAMLYN 


G. J. Whyte-Melville 
THE GLADIATORS 


Mark Twain 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD 


C. & M. Lamb 
TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 











The use of a reliable guide book doubles the 
pleasure and interest of a holiday. These well- 
known Guides are not dull, dry-as-dust compila- 
tions, but. pleasant and chatty travelling com- 
panions, readable from cover to cover, yet packed 
with time-saving and money-saving information. 
Each Guide contains the latest MAPS and PLANS 
and is lavishly ILLUSTRATED. 


ENGLAND & WALES 


Aldeburgh & District Liverpool, Birkenhead, 
Bangor aud N. Wales ac, 
Bath Wells, &c. Liandrindod Wells &c. 
Bexhiil and wistrict Liandudno and N, 
Gidelord, Barnstaple, Wales 

ae. London and Environs 
Beynor & S. W. Sussex | Lowestoft and Di trict 
Bournemouth and Dis- Lyme Regis & District 

trict Lynton and Lynmouth 
Bridtington & District | Matvern and District 
Brighton and Hove Margateand N. EB, Kent 
broadstairs aud N.B. Mattock and District 

Keut Minehead, Exmoor, &c. 
Broads, The Newquay and N, Corn 
buxton aud Peak Dis wali 

uric Nottingham & District 
Canterbury and N.E. Paigaton and District 

Aunt Penzance and We-t 





Cnannel Islands Cornwall 
Cleveoun aud District Plymouth and S.W. 
Culwyn Bay aud N. Devon 


Wales | Portsmouth & District 
Cromer, Sheringham, | Ramsgate, Sandwich, 
&e. 
Varimoor 
Dawlish & S.B. Devon 
Deal, Walmer, &c. 
Dover, St. Margaret's 


&e, 
Rhyl and N. Wales 
Scarborough and Dis- 
trict 
Sherweod Forest 
Sidmouth, Seaton, &c., 
Southsea and District 
Southwold & Vistrict 
Stratford-upon-Avon 
Swanage and District 
Teignmouth and 8.B. 
Devon 
Tenby an South Wales 


bay , 
Dovercourt, Harwich, 


ac, 
Eastbourne, Seaford, 


ae, 

English Lake District | 
Exeier and 3.E, Devon 
Exmouth and vistrict 
Faimouth &S.Corowall | Thames, The 

Fitey and District Torquay and South 
Felixstowe & District | Devon 


Folkestone, Hythe,&c. | Wales, North (N. 
Hurrogate, Ripon, &ec. | Section) 
Hastings, St, Leonards, Wales North (S. 


Section) 
Wales, South 
| Weston-super-Mare 
Weymouth « Di-trict 
Whitby and District 
Worthing and §.W. 
Sussex 


&e. | 
Herne Bay, Whit- 
stable, &c. 
Hythe ard District 
Ilfracombe & N, Devon 
Isle of Man 
isle of Wight 


Leamington, Warwick, | Wye Valley 
&e, Yarmouth and _ the 
Littlehampton and | Broads 
S8.W. Sussex 
SCOTLAND 


Aberdeen, Deeside, &c.| Inverness & N. High- 
Edinburgh & District | lands 

Glasgow and the Clyde | Obanand W. Highlands 
Highlands & Islands 


IRELAND 


Antrim, Giant's Cause | Donegal Highlands 
way, &c, Dublin and Co, Wick- 
Belfast, Mourne Moun- low. 
tains, &c, Killarney and §8,W. 
Cork, Glengariff, &c. | Ireland. 


WARD, LOCK & co's 
HALF - CROWN GUIDES 


SUPERIOR CLOTH GILT BINDING 


Indi ble to Continental Travellers, and to 
Foreign and Colonial Visitors to London. 


BELGIUM. Including the Ardennes and 
Luxembourg. With Map of Belgium, 10 
Town Plans, and upwards of 50 Illustra 
tions and Reproductions of Famous Pic- 
tures, 256 pp. 

HOLLAND. With Map of Holland, 12 Town 
Plans, and upwards of 50 Illustrations and 
Reproductions of Famous Pictures, 192 pp. 


PARIS AND ENVIRONS. With large Plan 
of the City, Map of the Environs, Plans of 
the Bois de Boulogne, Versailles, the 
Louvre Galleries, the English Channel, 
Calais, Boulogne, &c., upwards of 6 
Illustrations, 240 pp. Also issued at Is., 
with Plan of City only. ° 


SWITZERLAND. With Map of Switzerland, 
6 Town Plans, 17 District Maps, and “up- 
wards of 60 Illustrations, 264 pp. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. With 4 Sec-: 
tional Street Plans, Map of the Environs, 
and 20 other Maps and Plans, together 
with a complete Index to Streets, Public 
Buildings, &c. (about 10,000 References), 
over 100 Illustrations, 440 pp. 
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of our, ability to despatch innumerable divisions from our 
shores, “nine complete divisions from India,” leaving “a 
sufficient force ’’’ to hold the country and to resist invasion, 
with more divisions to follow from Canada and Australia and 
New Zealand. Under some circumstances it might be useful 
to be able to despatch across the seas, immediately on the 
outbreak of war, a highly trained force of even a far more 
limited dimension than the 169,000 described to us by Mr. 
Haldane, before he began to reckon his other chickens, 
hatched or otherwise. Our Army Corps, which came down 
from their first high figure under Mr. Gathorne Hardy, till 
they fell to two, then rose to three, before they swelled 
again for Mr. Brodrick, and finally broke up into divisions, 
were often described as “ phantom,’’ but their transport, 
their horses, their staff, their very trains in Bradshaw, had 
been worked out, we were invariably assured. 

In March last Mr. Haldane told us he had “ sixteen 
divisions for over-sea work.” In the present year other 
divisions from Australia and New Zealand have begun to be 
counted as probable additions to the number. General 
Langlois, more modestly, would be satisfied on our behalf if 
we could mobilise for over-sea service 100,000 men. I 
cannot profess to think our present “expeditionary force,”’ 
or even half its strength, to be so mobile as to answer to 
the requirements accurately laid down for us by Sir Cyprian 
Bridge. The Empire spends about ninety-five millions ster- 
ling this year—about one hundred millions next year—upon 
preparation for possible, if not probable, wars. The sum 
may be nearly double that, which, properly expended, might 
suffice for actual safety. I confess that, as one interested 
in complete efficiency rather than specially in economy to 
the national purse, I join Sir Cyprian Bridge in asking to 
be shown, at least, the mobile, efficient, regular force ready 
for immediate service across the seas. 

Cuartes W. Dike. 





“BLOOD AND GOLD.’’* 


For many years past the danger of discovery has hung over 
Spain. There is no such ruin for any country as to be 
turned into a “tourist resort,” and every beautiful country 
stands in danger of it. The Alps are vulgarised from end 
to end; Italy is soiled; even Greece is touched with the 
corruption, and a final wrong is now being added to Ireland’s 
history. Hitherto, Spain has escaped. To be sure, there are 
plenty of visitors—English, German, and American, the 
three worst tourist races. A good many people go to gape 
at the ruins and the pictures. Artists are going more fre- 
quently for the art and color—the “ Blood and Gold,’’ which 
are the colors of Spain; indeed, Spain has become to artists 
what Italy was fifty years ago. Probably at the one fashion- 
able seaside place there is a golf course by now. But, as 
yet, Spain is not a tourist-ridden country. She is not 
parasitic in her habits. She has no “ tourist industry,’’ but 
retains a life and independence of her own. Perhaps it is 
the heat that has saved her; perhaps it is her equally distri- 
buted poverty, and happy disregard of comfort. Perhaps 
it is her reputation for violence, or the general ignorance of 
her language. Also, she has no mountains that are worth 
using as greasy poles, except the Pyrenees, and they are 
more easily approached from France. To the tourist, she is 
fortunate enough to offer little. 

But still there is the danger, and every word written 
in the country’s praise increases it. That is almost the 
only fault we could find with Mr. Luffmann’s book. It is 
so full of the charm of Spain that readers may be tempted 
to hurry off in search of the charm themselves. If so, they 
will not find it. They will themselves aid in destroying the 
very charm they seek. They forget that the greater part of 
the charm in a book like this lies not in the people or 
the scene described, but in the writer. To see what he sees 
they would have to be like him, and it would be easier for most 
of them to discover the charm of another planet than that. 
They forget also the length of patient trouble that is needed 
before one can even perceive the simplest aspect of a country 
in this manner—the careful intimacy with the language—so 
close an intimacy that each passing word in the street gains 
its full significance; the familiar knowledge of the history 


** Quiet Days in Spain.” By C. Bogue Luffmann. Murray. 
8s. net. 








—so familiar that it need never be referred to; the content- 
ment that never makes haste; the smiling welcome to every 
inconvenience; and, above all, the reverent sympathy that 
identifies itself with every human being of the lane or market. 
Why, the ordinary British visitor might pass from hotel 
to hotel throughout the length and breadth of Spain and 
see no more of the country here written about than if he 
had visited Southend ! 

Tourists see all the sights, but the one thing they never 
see in Spain, or anywhere else, is the life of the people. 
Mr, Luffmann hardly gives a word to any of the sights; 
the only thing he sees or cares to see is just the one thing 
that the tourist is blind to. He cares for nothing but the 
actual and intimate life of the country as it now exists. 
He has lived with every class in town and village. He has 
shared their work, their food, their friendship, and their 
outbursts of hatred. We think he is at his very best in 
his accounts of the labor in the vineyards round Malaga, 
or of the ordinary jests and love-making in small provincial 
towns. Some might choose the chapter on the pilgrims 
and ancient hermitages of Montserrat, but a traveller far less 
patiently equipped might have written fairly well of them. 
It is the commonest things of daily life that need the 
closest knowledge, and we have seen no English book on 
Spain written with the closeness and truth of this. One 
cannot illustrate the whole temper of a book by one quota- 
tion, but take the following instances of the fun with which 
the author says Cordova is full :— 

“In the market a small boy, with a big apron and a 
pompous manner, was offering half a mean kid to a woman for 
a-peseta. She objected that it was very small, and he fairly 
smothered her with, ‘Woman! do you want half a bull for 
tenpence?’ 

“On a piece of waste ground outside the town were over 
eighty heaps of manure and litter, large and small, suitable 
for dressing land. This had been collected from the streets by 
men and boys, who sell it to farmers and market gardeners 
on their homeward journeys. On one tiny heap, a mere 
bucketful, was planted a card with ‘Cheap! Quick! Giving 
up business!’ 

*‘A daily paper had this bit of news: ‘ Nine boys playing 
with dynamite are friends no longer; their pieces are not likely 
to be identified and obtain abcolution.’ ” 


No tourist would have noticed these little things, or 
have understood them; yet, for the truth of Spain, they are 
worth a chapter on the mosque of Cordova. That peculiar 
banter and sarcasm, even the touch of an American kind 
of humor in the last passage, are all very characteristic 
of the Spaniard. He is a born rhetorician, but is continually 
brought up by his sense of satire and absurdity. Indeed, 
his best rhetoric often has a laugh in it, and we have heard 
the ruin of Spain ascribed to Cervantes, who by his laughter 
has encouraged the natural habit of the people to make a 
mockery of all seriousness and ideal pretensions. Certainly, 
Spain is a melancholy country. A peculiar melancholy hangs 
over its art and common life. It reminds one of the 
melancholy pervading the grandeur of ruined kings. But, 
as in the households of ruined kings, laughter, or at least 
satire, is never far away. Take the following exact picture 
of the Spaniard’s boasting about the glories of Spain or 
his own poor village; after a pretty good meal, the old 
man would say :— 

‘“*This reminds me of my village. When I was a young 
man everyone was so fat that very few could walk as we walk 
nowadays, and the mules and donkeys were all hollow-backed 
from carrying the heavy crops of grain. All the meat was very 
tender, because, with plenty to eat, everything got fat very 
young.’ 

*‘As he spoke, Maria (his wife), standing arms akimbo, 
would put out her tongue—jealousy and disbelief personified—as 
if to say, ‘You old liar!’ Then, unable to bear the strain 
any longer, she would yell at him, ‘ Anda! ’—get out—and then, 
flinging herself beseechingly at me, would say, ‘ Listen, Don 
Carloe, it’s not at all true’; and, raising her voice, she would 
cap all his boasting by shouting, ‘In my village we have a 
fountain with two spouts.’ ”’ 


Something similar to this mixture of boastful rhetoric 
and laughter is the half-childlike, half-satiric, way of speak- 
ing of religion. The briefest instance is one of the little 
couplets that are the love-songs of Andalusia :— 


“Tll ask the Evangelist to alter his teaching, 
For I know that your window is the way to heaven.” 


Once, too, a Spaniard told the present reviewer that, for 
her part, she prayed to no one but St. Rita, “because 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE FASCINATING DUC DE RICHELIEU: Louis 


Prongets Armand du Plessis, Maréchal Duc o Richelieu (1696- 
1788). By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, Author of “A Rose of Savoy,” 
&c., &c. With 17 Illustrations, of which one is in Photogravure, 
demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

The central ure of this book is Louis Francois Armand du 
Plessis, Duc and Maréchal de Richelieu, the most notorious Love- 
lace of his age, who extended his conquests from the coulisses of 
the Opera to the steps of the throne, whom Princesses of the Blood 
consoled when a prisoner in the Bastille, and for the possession of 
whose heart titled dames contended with pistols in the Bois de 
Boulogne. 

‘A solid and wholly satisfactory 

“An interesting and well-studie 
illustrated.’’—Scoteman. 

“Mr. Williams’ talent for assimilating information and using it with 
discriminating judgment and sense of what is interesting was never better 
employed than in this instance.”— Pail Mall Gazette 


THE AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By A. G.- 


BRADLEY, Author of “Round About Wiltshire.” With 30 

lllustrations in Colour by A. R. Quinton. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

“‘Written with all the grace and style that one looks for in- 
variably in Mr. Bradley’s works.’’—Globe. 


TURNER’S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS. By A. J. 


FINBERG. With 100 Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo. Gilt Top. 
12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 
‘*The book is indispensable to students of Turner.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
“Every page abounds in telling description and sound criticism, 
and no book that we have seen gives so complete an idea of Turner 

within equal limits.”—Glasgow Herald 


GOLDEN DAYS IN MANY LANDS. By Wiyirrep H. 


LEYS. With 40 Plates. Demy 8&vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE LAWS OF HEREDITY. By Arcupatu Ret, M.B., 


F.R.S.E. With a Diagrammatic te by HERBERT 
HALL TURNER, F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

“It is not likely that any future book on heredity will surpass in 
width and thoroughness Dr. Archdall Reid’s ‘ Laws of Heredity.’ For 
he has the very gifts for a discourse on this great factor in our lives. 

e is just the man to write a book on heredity; indeed, he 
has done it so well that we may doubt whether anybody, as things 
are, will ever do it better. . . . It is a grand book.’’"—Spectator. 

“This work is exceptionally interesting and important, and will 
surely be of permanent value. One of the most thoughtful, compre- 
hensive, and original contributions to the study of heredity which 
has pet . es Medical Journal. 

which must, we think, open to some extent a new 
pat = ways of thinking about heredity.’-—Manchester Guardian. 


SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. By Sir Ray Lanxesrer. 
S. With a Frontispiece in Colour ane many other 
Se was. Crown 8vo, 6s. Third Edition, 
“It is a delight to come across an author who combines profundity 
of knowledge with clearness of exposition.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘““No one can dip into this book without being interested.” 
—Daily News. 


ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. By 
CHARLES OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, Chichele Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

(Oman's History of England. 

Professor Oman’s volume is the first in chronological order, though 
not the first to appear, of the series which he is editing, and deals 
with the history of England down to the Norman Conquest. 

“* Professor Oman has never had a more difficult story to tell, and 
has never told one with greater vivacity and courage.” — Athenzum, 

“*No other book extant covers the whole period so thoroughly, and 
at the same time so reasonably.”"—Morning Post. 


LIFT-LUCK ON SOUTHERN ROADS. By TickNER 
EDWARDES, Author of ‘“‘The Lore of the Honey Bee.” With 16 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘“‘An open-air narrative as fascinating as any of ae ~~. 


—Daily Mail. 
“One of the most delightful books on the open-air ite "nat we 
have read for some years.”’—Outlook. 


THE PARISH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND. By J. Cuartes 
COX, LL.D., F.S.A., Author of “ The Royal Forests of England,”’ 
&c. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


[Antiquary’ 8s Books. 
This volume treats, after a thorough and systematic fashion, with 
the whole subject of England’s parochial registers. 


TERRE NAPOLEON: a History of French Explorations 


and Projects in Australia. By ERNEST SCOTT. With 6 Illustra- 
tions and 2 Maps, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. By Cuartes Masertetp. With 


32 Illustrations, 2 Plans, and 2 ~ small pott 8vo, gilt top, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net [Little Guides. 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. By Eruner E. Bicknett. 


With 32 Illustrations and 4 Maps, small pott 8vo, gilt top, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (Little Guides. 


A BOOK OF THE BLACK FOREST. By C. E. Hucues. 
With 21 Illustrations (including a comattapioes in colour) and 2 Maps 
by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 

A pleasant and gossiping ramble around Baden- Baden, Pforzheim, 
Wildbad, Freiburg, Donaueschingen, and the hills and valleys of 
that favoured region. 
“An interesting, amusing, and am 5 book about one of the most 
delightful spots of Europe.’’—Standard 
‘A companionable cong oe commentary on the scenery and story 
of a fascinating district.” 


iece of work.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 
biography and appropriately 





THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. Edited by E. C. 


WICKHAM, D.D., Dean of Lincoln, Hon. Fellow of, New Caieas, 
Oxford. Demy 8vo, 6s. (Wi 
The edition contains an Introduction treating A... ot the 
authorship, date, and occasion of the Epistle, a summary of its con- 
tents, a ull paraphrase, and a commentary, with appendices and 
index. The text is the Revised Version. 
With 


TITIAN. By Cuaries Ruickerrs. about 200 
Illustrations, including a Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, gilt top, 
15s. net. Classics of Art. 

This book is prefaced by a summary of the tendencies of the 

Venetian school culminating in the art of Titian. It contains an 

essay on Giorgione and his influence, and a chapter on the drawings 

ascribed to the master. Every picture by Titian which Mr. Ricketts 
believes authentic is here reproduced. 

‘We have read few recent books on painting with as much 
interest as this one.”’—Atheneum. 

‘An excellent life, abounding with flashes of insight into the 

Venetian temperament. "Morning Post. 


A HISTORY OF PERUGIA. 


Author of “ Palio and Ponte.”” With 20 Illustrations and a Map, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net {Italian States. 
“For plan and execution the work deserves high praise.""—Scoteman. 
“A model of careful research and devoted study. In a scholarly 
and vivid style Mr. Heywood has given us one of the best pictures 
of an Italian commune that has appeared in any language.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


By EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. In 
7 vols. Vol. IV. Demy 8vo, 10s. . net. 


This is a completely New Edition reset with many Illustrations 
and new Maps. 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. 





By Wituiam HeEywoop. 


Reset 


in 12 vols. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net each. 
De Profundis and Prison Letters. Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime, The Duchess of Padua, Poems, Lady Windermere’s 


Fan, A Woman of no Importance, 
Importance of Being Earnest, 
tions,’ Essays, Salome. 


An Ideal Husband, The 
A House of Pomegranates, Inten- 





FICTION 
ALISE OF ASTRA. By H.B. Marriorr Watson, Author 


of ‘“‘A Midsummer Day's Dream.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In his new romance, Mr. Marriott Watson takes advantage of a 
recent criticul condition in a Continental State which has now 
passed, and founds his plot on the imaginative supposition that the 
problem was solved in another way. In the course of it his hero, 
& young Englishman travelling for pleasure, is drawn into the web 
of many problems, from which, until the close, in vain he seeks 
a solution. The action passes in an almost feudal atmosphere , and 
there are wars and rumours of war. 

““Mr. Watson's dainty touch # admirably suited to this style of book.” 

—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“The author's style has a romantic favour and brisk action of its own.” 

— Scotsman, 


THE LOST HALO. By Percy Wuire, Author of ‘The 
System,”’ “ Love and the Wise Men,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This novel tells the story of a brother and a sister, of whom one, 
a young minister, is endowed with a strain of unbalanced genius 
capable of being diverted from its course by a combined mental 
and physical shock, and the other gifted with beauty, fascination, 
audacity, and social ambition. A comedy of character rather than 
of adventure, it will be found full of movement, of humour, and 
of vivid pictures of life. 

**Mr. Perey White at his best, and the characterisation shows once again 
the skill and deftness of a true artist.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘The study is an exceedingly astute and interesting one.”—Observer. 


THE HOUR AND THE WOMAN. By Constance Nicky. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A novel of unusual quality.’-—Manchester Guardian. 

‘Miss Nicklin is to be congratulated on a rare achievement. She 
has taken for her heroine a woman unlikeable in almost every 
particular and obliges us to watch her ys jae follow her for- 
tunes with almost painful interest.’"—Country L 


THE AFFAIR OF THE ENVELOPE. By Some WicraM. 


“The book attracts by its exuberance, its enthusiasm, and a certain 
charm of characterisation.’’—Spectator. 


KINSMEN’S CLAY. By Mary 


“ Disciples.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A memorable story of Irish life. The friendship of the two girls 
is the noblest thing in the book.’’—Manchester Guardian. 
**Miss Crosbie draws character excellently, and by imperceptible 
art conveys a charming epitome of social contrasts.’"—Morning Leader. 


THE SEVERED MANTLE. By Wiiiam Linpsey. With 
a Frontispiece in Colour by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
In his Foreword Mr. Lindsey says:—‘‘In this book I have tried 
to picture Provence in the time of the troubadours. I show the ‘ land 
of the nightingale and rose’ when Idealism reigned supreme, with 
Love, Joy, and Song her counsellors.’ 


“A book which is a poem as well as a romance of chivalry.” 


— Scotsman. 
‘‘Written with the master band and delicate touch of the true 
artist.”—Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 


‘‘Mr. Lindsey has written a fine story.”—Daily Chronicle. 
THE PORTRAIT. By Forp Mapox Huxrrer, Author 
of “ An English Girl.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘*A brilliant example of the romantical, comical, —— story.” 
ews. 


Crosspik, Author of 


“It is a little gem of comedy, highly polished and a perfectly.” set.” 
orning Post. 
“ An interesting, entertaining, and artistic story.’’"—Scoteman. 
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St. Rita alone could grant the impossible.’’ Or, if one 
wished for a rather rougher and more ordinary instance, 
take this from the book :— 

** A newspaper ‘contents’ sheet in Valencia on Good Friday 
was filled with these words: ‘Death of Jesus Christ; Pontius 
Pilate washed: A Five Hours’ Operation.’ This had 
reference to an old and surviving custom, whereby Pontius, in 
the form of an effigy, is hustled and maltreated by the mob, 
and then washed and sweetened in readiness for this world or 
the next—I don’t know which, for some told me he survived 
the five hours’ washing and went about his business; others, that 
he went below; and others, again, said he was bastante limpia— 
or élean enough for el cielo—heaven.” 

There is one thing we should have liked altered in so 
excellent a book; it is the author’s habit from time to time 
of talking about himself, especially in praise of his own 
love of indolence and easy-going ways. “That word ‘ regu- 
larly’ is to me the most scaring in the dictionary!’ he 
says. “Nothing scares me like the thought of having to 
do anything regularly. Ugh!’’ That sort of thing soon 
becomes a self-conscious pose, and one sees how it tells at 
once upon the author’s style. Perhaps it was Borrow who 
set the fashion for stuff of that kind, and it infects many 
innocent garden suburbs. But Mr. Luffmann might have 
left it alone. He belongs to that higher class of writers who 
can let us know what kind of men they are without telling 
us. 





SAINTE-BEUVE.* 

Neary forty years ago, M. Jules Troubat, Sainte-Beuve’s 
last secretary, published a volume of “Souvenirs et 
Indiscrétions,’’ which threw a flood of light upon the 
history of the great critic’s intellectual development. His 
present work, “ La Salle & manger de Sainte-Beuve,” is more 
occupied with externals. We are given a picture of the little 
old man, whose bald head was crowned by a diminutive skull- 
cap, whose irregular features were saved from absolute ugli- 
ness only by their extreme mobility and by shrewd, penetrat- 
ing eyes, which gleamed with indulgent malice. We are 
present at the little dinners in the rue Montparnasse, where 
the cooking was as good as the conversation, and where women 
of the world and of the half-world, scholars, poets, novelists, 
and even an occasional royalty, rubbed shoulders. We go, in 
M. Troubat’s company, into Sainte-Beuve’s study, and watch 
the process by which the weekly article for the “ Constitu- 
tionnel’’ was produced. From Tuesday morning until 
Sunday evening was given to this task. First, the subject 
was fixed upon, and books and other documents collected 
and arranged. Sainte-Beuve then wrote a first draft of 
the article, which M. Troubat copied, and Sainte-Beuve 
revised, making large additions. This was sent to the 
printer, and the proof returned with further additions. 
Lastly, the final proof was read aloud by M. Troubat—“ Read 
it to me,” Sainte-Beuve used to say, “as if you were my 
enemy.’ On Monday the article was published, and the 
critic gave himself a holiday. 

These details would be of little interest were not the 
homely “oncle Beuve’’ one of the greatest literary critics 
of modern times. His claim to this position can be sup- 
ported by the almost unanimous testimony of those who have 
followed him, and whose evidence is entitled to considera- 
tion. Taine pronounced him to be “one of the five or six 
most useful ministers of the human intellect” in the nine- 
teenth century. Brunetiére said of his work that “there 
is none more considerable, and perhaps none more original, 
in the whole history of criticism.’’ M. Anatole France traces 
the origin of the school to which he himself belongs, and 
which is commonly associated with the name of Renan, to 
Sainte-Beuve’s influence. And Matthew Arnold claims that, 
as a literary critic, Sainte-Beuve holds a place similar to that 
of Homer in epic narration, of Plato in philosophy, of 
Shakespeare in the presentation of human character, and 
of Voltaire in light verse and ironical discussion. 

With these praises in his ears, the ordinary reader is 
likely to feel a little disappointed when he first opens one 
of the fifty or sixty volumes that contain Sainte-Beuve’s 
essays. “What is there specially great,’’ he will perhaps 


Par Jules Troubat. 





***La Salle 4 manger de Sainte-Beuve.” 
Paris: Mercure de France. 3fr. 50. 

“Causeries du Lundi.” By C. A. Sainte-Beuve. Vol. VI. 
Translated by E. T. Trechmann, Ph.D. Routledge. 1s. net. 





ask, “about this urbane, accomplished man of the world, 
who chats so agreeably upon paper, but who seldom makes 
a broad generalisation, and ‘who never lays down a‘ rigid 
canon of criticism? These essays are delightful reading, 
but they hardly justify this extravagant praise.” But to 
Sainte-Beuve’s case the proverb that it is unwise to judge of 
an edifice from a single brick, or even from a single gable, 
is specially applicable. It is only as the reader extends his 
acquaintance with these wonderful volumes that he realises 
the magnitude and the amazing diversity of a work which 
mirrors almost the whole intellectual life of France during 
a period of over forty years. Balzac intended his 
“Comédie humaine ”’ to be a history of the first half of the 
nineteenth century which should give a sufficient picture of 
the age if all other records were destroyed. It would be 
safe to say that Sainte-Beuve’s “ Causeries’’ have done this 
for the intellectual movement of the years from 1826 to 
1869. If we exclude physical and economic science—and 
even these are sometimes touched upon—there is little of real 
importance omitted. And in this work, which takes the 
form of a vast gallery of portraits, all the highest qualities 
of criticism are to be found. A catholic sympathy, an 
absence of prejudice in judging of ideas and causes which 
he himself rejected, a fine and cultivated taste, an inde- 
pendence which caused him to refuse to review 
Napoleon’s III.’s “ Vie de César,’’ a talent for keeping his 
own personality in the background and presenting his subject 
to the reader without any intervening haze, a perspicacity 
which enabled him to show how even the foibles of those 
whom he wrote about influenced their ideas, a flowing and 
easy style, encyclopedic knowledge, and an entire absence of 
pedantry—it is by the possession of qualities like these that 
Sainte-Beuve’s work holds a place apart from that of other 
critics. 

‘*No one,” he, wrote, “‘ever went through more mental 
changes and metamorphoses than I have done. I began by 
frankly and boldly accepting the most advanced form of 
eighteenth-century thought—the teaching of Tracy, Daunou, 
Lamarck, and the physiologists: this is the ground-work of my 
mind (la est mon fond véritable). Then I passed through the 
doctrinaire and psychological school of the ‘ Globe,’ but not with- 
out making my own reservations. Thence I passed into the 
poetical romantic school, into the world of Victor Hugo, and 
there I seemed for a time to be engulfed. Afterwards I coasted 
along the shores of Saint-Simonianism, and then almost imme- 
diately entered the world of Lamennais, which was still very 
Catholic at the period. In 1837 I skirted the confines of Cal- 
vinism and Methodism at Lausanne. In all these wan- 
derings I have never given up possession of my own will or my 
own judgment; I have never pawned my belief; but I 
gained so good an understanding of men and things that 
several who wished to convert me thought me already theirs. 
My curiosity, my desire to see everything, to examine all 
minutely, my extreme pleasure in discovering the relative truth 
of everything and of every organisation, drew me on to this 
series of experiments, which have been nothing else than a 
long course of moral philosophy.”’ 


” ‘ 


It was this avid intellectual curiosity, together with 
his determination not “to give up possession of his own 
will,’ that made Sainte-Beuve the critic he was. No move- 
ment of ideas was alien from him. He plunged into them 
all, and plunged deep enough to be able to understand 
and sympathise with them, but not too deep to prevent him 
judging them with as much aloofness as the impartial 
crtitic ought to have. “Nous sommes mobiles, et nous 
jugeons des étres mobiles,” was the motto from Sénac de 
Meilhan, which he prefixed to the “‘ Portraits contem- 
porains.’’ It might be placed at the head of his whole work, 
for, if we except Goethe, nineteenth century life and letters 
have not been investigated by a mind at once more intelligent 
and more detached. 

His method of approaching an individual author may 
also be described in his own words :— 

“To understand a man—that is to say, something quite 
different from a spiritual essence—you cannot employ too many 
processes or take hold of your object by too many ends. So 
long as you have not asked a certain number of questions about 
an author and received the answers, you cannot be sure that 
you have grasped him wholly. What did he think in matters 
of religion? How was he affected by the spectacle of nature? 
How did he conduct himself towards women? What was his 
everyday manner of life? None of the answers to these questions 


is to be neglected if you would judge the author of a book and 
the book itself.’ 


Sainte-Beuve never wrote until he had used all available 
means to satisfy himself upon these and a hundred other 
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THE LATEST MILLS & BOON LITERATURE. 





The Rajah’s People. 
By I. A. R. WYLIE. Sixth Edition} B 
in the Press. 6s. | y 


EARLY REVIEWS. | 
‘““*The Rajah’s People’ is the best Indian | 
novel that we have read since ‘On the Face 
of the Waters.’’’"—Daily Chronicle. 
“It is a real pleasure to be able to say of 
a new novelist that with his first novel he 
has achieved, if not greatness, the next best 
thing, the right to be reckoned among the 
best of his contemporaries.”—Globe. 
“A remarkable novel.’’—Observer, | 
“There are all the qualities here of a 
notable novel. It has action, which the 


“Contains both 
character, scenery, an 


|\Two Men and Gwenda. 


MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY, 
Author of “ Hilary on Her Own.” 6s. 


**A Novel of laughter and tears.’’ 


FIRST REVIEWS. 
sparkle and 
society, as well as the 
deeper emotions, are touched with a sure 
hand; in short, the author has produced a 
successful novel.”—Scoteman. 

“Tt has life, and it has character. 
also interesting.”—Morning Leader. 


The Enemy of Woman. 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM, Author 
of “Mary.” 6s. 

A powerful Anti-Suffrage novel. 

FIRST REVIEWS. 

“Essentially a novel of to-day. Both 
because it is so thoroughly topical and be- 
cause the incidents are so well portrayed 
the story can be cordially recommended.” 

—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

“Comes most opportunely with the intro- 
duction of the measure for the enfranchise- 
ment of women, for it is an endeavour—and 
a forceful one—to set forward the sinister 
side of that movement. No one who reads 





thought; 


It is 





reader likes; imagination, which the 
reviewer likes; and length, which the 
libraries like. Plainly, the writer should 
have a career.’’—Morning Leader. } 
“T. A. R. Wylie has made in ‘ The Rajah’s | 
People’ a very noticeable addition to the | 
<r pe by those who have | 
eard ‘the a-callin’’ to some purpose. 
wee? ay purpos* | Sparrows, 


The Glen. 


the 





of “ Her Besetting Virtue,” “ The Man 
in the Wood.” 6s. 


The scene of this present-day novel is laid 
chiefly in a West Highland valley, into whose 
remote 7 drift distracting elements 
in the form of a group of London society 
people, and a Norwegian sailor whose dis- 
abled schooner is washed into the bay in a 
gale. The novel opens and closes in the glen 
with its sentinel mountains and wave- 
beat shore. Apart from its strong romantic 
interest, the novel is full of humorous 
characterisation. 


Mary. 


The Veil. 





Margaret Rutland. 
By THOMAS COBB, Author of “The 
Anger of Olivia.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This is a fine novel.’"—Yorkshire Post. 

“ Immensely ae ay Courier. 

‘An admirable plot.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘An excellent blend of the surface and the 

depths.’’—Obeerver. 

“Agreeably and pleasantly told.” 

—Daily Mail. | 

“One of Mr. Cobb’s best and most 

ambitious novels."—Morning Leader. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 








The Parson's Pleasance. 

By P.H. DITCHFIHLD, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of “The Old-time Parson,” etc. With 27 Illustra- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


My German Year. 

By I. A. R. WYLIE, Author of “The Rajah’s People.” 
With 2 Illustrations in Colour and 18 from Photographs, 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [ Ready. 


Forty Years of a Sportsman’s Life. 
By SIR CLAUDE CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, Bart. 
With 18 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Yvette Guilbert: Struggles and 
Victories. By YVETTE GUILBERT and HAROLD 
SIMPSON. Profusely Illustrated with Caricatures, Portraits, 
Facsimiles of letters, etc. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


Home Life in Ireland. 
By ROBERT LYND. [Illustrated from photographs. Third 
and Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Ready. 
Letters of a Modern Golfer to his 
Grandfather. HENRY LEACH. 6s. [ Ready. 


The Lady Motorist’s Companion. 
By “A FOUR-INCH DRIVER.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[ Ready. 
This book, written mainly for women, is also useful to men, 
The chapter on ‘‘ Buying a Second-hand Car explains exhaustively 
how to find out the amount of wear and tear, and will prevent the 
purchaser being ‘“‘ done.” 


The Aviator’s Companion. 
By D. and HENRY FARMAN and Others. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [Ready. 

The Children’s Story of Westminster 
Abbey. By Miss G. E. TROUTBECK, Author of 
“Westminster Abbey ” (Little Guides). Illustrated. Popular 
Edition. Crown 8vo, ls. net. (Ready. 

The Nursery Nurse’s Companion. 
Compiled by HONNOR MORTEN, Author of “ The Nurse’s 
Dictionary,” etc. Crown 8vo, paper wrapper, ls. net ; 
cloth, ls. 6d. net. [Ready | 








| 


MILLS & BOON’S | graph from first to last; the characters are 
SHILLING NOVELS. 


Story of an that leaves nothing whatever to be desired.” 


—_— Unprotected Girl. 
Horace W. C. Newte. 


By MARY STUART BOYD, Author) The Adventures of Captain Jack.| Rebecca Drew. 


The Prodigal Father. 
D'Arcy of the Guards. 


The novel of the St. James's Theatre Play. 


The Honourable Derek. | 
By R. A. WOOD-SEYS (Paul Cushing). 


“An amusing comedy.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“The writer has a very pretty 


“Has a highly original lot, di 
clever.’’—Morning Leader. 4 panied 

“Sparkling dialogue. . 
of his characters is spirited and witty.” 


MILLS & BOON'’S GENERAL LITERATURE includes the following Books: 
i The Court of William IL. 


‘The Enemy of Woman’ is likely to find it 
dull. There is not a slow or insipid para 


splendidly delineated; the action is strong 
throughout; but the book will certainly not 
please the suffragettes, and shows up the 
darker side of the militant crusade in a style 


—Western Mail. 





A FINE NOVEL. 


Max Pemberton. 


Wintires Graken. By EDITH DART. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“There is no way of telling whether this 
is one of the many ‘first novels’ that Messrs. 
Mills & Boon have introduced to the public. 
If it is, it is one in which to feel much hope. 
| The book ‘has quality, and treats a limited 
| subject with a largeness of outlook and a 
lack of the catchpenny emotions that give 
| it distinction. The whole thing is more 
| Suggestion than fact. But it is a large 
E. S. Stevens. | suggestion. It rouses. It interests. t 
| touches the imagination.”—Daily News. 
| “ Grips and holds the attention.’’—Scoteman. 


J. Storer Clousten. 





L. BE, Shipman. 





The Girl from his Town. 


| By MARIE VAN VORST, Author of 
“ First Love,” “ In Ambush.” 6s. 


FIRST REVIEWS, 

“Worth reading.”—Times. 
“Graphically told, and holds the reader's 
| interest right through.”—Datly Mirror. 
th | ‘Miss van Vorst’s large circle of admirers 

e conversation | will have no reason to be disappointed with 
her latest effort. . Told with real spirit.” 

—Newcastle Chronicle. 





wit.” } 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


__—Scotsman. | 





By E. and M. 8. GREW. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 


15s. net. (Ready. 
Rambles with an American. 
By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. 10s. 6d. net. [Ready. 


The Romance of the Oxford Colleges. 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE. Illustrated. 6s. [Ready. 





TO LIBRARY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Send this List to your Library. It is the finest all-round 
Fiction List of the Season. 


MILLS & BOON’S SUMMER NOVELS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
813 ; 


The Rajah’s People... 
Jehanne of the Golden Lips 
Two Men and Gwenda ... 
The Girl from His Town 
Rebecca Drew 

The Enemy of Woman 

The Glen... ne 
Margaret Rutland 

Blue Grey Magic 

Written in the Rain 

The Pilgrimage of a Fool 
The Sins of the Children 
The Valley of Achor 
Body and Soul ... sis 
The Honourable Derek ... 
The Sword Maker 

The Vanishing Smuggler 
Sport of Gods... in 
The Island of Souls 

The Education of Jacqueline 
With Poison and Sword... 








- Maurice Leblanc 
1. A. R. Wylie 
Prances G. Knowles-Foster 

- Mabel Barnes-Grundy 
Marie van Vorst 

-- Edith Dart 
Winifred Graham 
Mary Stuart Boyd 

- Thos. Cobb 
Sophie Cole 
John Trevena 

- J. B, Buckrose 
Horace W. C. Newte 
Mrs. Ch. de Crespigny 
Lady Troubridge 
R. A. Wood-Seys 
Robert Barr 

- Stephen Chalmers 
H. Vaughan-Sawyer 
M, Urquhart 
Claire de Pratz 

W. O’ Kane 
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points which the bulk of modern critics dismiss as trivial 
‘or irrelevant. Like Macaulay, he often read volumes to 
write a single paragraph. As a consequence, they will both 
be read when more pretentious writers are forgotten. The 
forty years that have passed since Sainte-Beuve’s death have 
done more to consolidate his reputation in France than to 
diminish it. Dr. Trechmann’s brave undertaking to present 
him in an English dress is one of several signs that his 
merit is recognised among ourselves. 





FIFTY YEARS OF A WOMAN’S WORK.* 


Nove ist and traveller, and prison ministrant, and a pioneer 
in the field of woman’s work, Mrs. Mayo draws upon a store 
of various-vested memories. She has, moreover, the story- 
teller’s method of grouping her facts, and the art of present- 
ing them in a picturesque and lively way. Having also no 
animosities and no important grievances, she gives the fullest 
play to what seems a native impulse of kindliness and 
charity ; and all this is saying, in effect, that she has pro- 
duced a very nice and taking book. 

Springing from “a typical Scottish middle-class family,”’ 
she was settled at an early age with her family in Bedford 
Street, Strand, when life and trade in that thoroughfare had 
a somewhat simple and homely aspect. The father had a 
bakery and shop there, and the shop and counting-house 
were approached by flights of steps. Steps, whether to 
palaces or counting-houses, argue some degree of leisure; 
and in the London of fifty years ago this means of access 
to places of business was commoner than it is at present. 
Nowadays, we dive down to tubes or are shot up in lifts, 
but very rarely on our commercial occasions are we delayed 
by a flight of steps from the street. The little fact is not 
without significance. Mrs. Mayo saw one of the last of my 
Lord Mayor’s processions that went by river. Lamp- 
lighters in those days carried ladders, “ which they had to 
mount at each lamp-post.’’ Does the young lamplighter 
of to-day, trotting along with his fire-tipped pole, know how 
toilsome was the round of his grandfather? Postmen wore 
scarlet coats and top-hats. Policemen took the pavement 
in glazed ‘“‘toppers’’ and pelisses; and although not two 
generations have sped, people will be asking what was a 
policeman’s pelisse? We cannot say. The petticoats of 
milkmaids, whose pails depended from a heavy wooden yoke, 
were scarcely as long as the dancing-skirt of Taglioni. Mrs. 
Mayo’s eldest sister remembered the old night-watchmen, the 
“ Charlies,” who intoned the state of the weather when no one 
was awake to hear it. Mrs. Mayo herself recalls the reign 
of the patten and the clog, in which ladies who could not 
buy, or would not wear, a boot with a decent sole, made 
uneasy and perilous journeys on rainy evenings. Women 
never learned to shoe themselves till they took to playing 
outdoor games with men. The rooms of Mrs. Mayo’s 
Bedford Street were panelled, and keyholes on the first- 
floor rooms had “ decorative appliances ”’ ; but “‘ the sanitary 
arrangements of the house—and, indeed, of the whole street 
—were very bad,” and “ whole families perished in youth.” 
To change the note, let us think of the shop inkstand of 
black Wedgwood, which was the envy of all the collectors 
in the neighborhood of Bedford Street. Black Wedgwood! 
Is it not almost as if the baker’s bill were submitted on the 
tablets of Pompeii? 

There were estimable persons in those days who would 
not send their daughters to boarding-schools, accounting 
them (as did Mrs. Mayo’s father) “ unnatural, and there- 
fore pernicious.” It was a sounder argument against many 
of these places that they were managed by ladies who had 
very little knowledge, and no knack whatever of imparting 
it. Mrs. Mayo’s seminary was quite a superior establish- 
ment, but she was presently called to graduate in the school 
of life. For her father died, and some inexperienced 
members of the family put the bakery business to sleep, and 
the girl of seventeen set herself to clear off £800 of debt. 
This was the beginning of a struggle that lasted nine years, 
from 1860-1869. In the end the last years of the lease were 

* “* Recollections of what I saw, what I lived through, and 
what I learned, during more than Fifty Years of Social and 
Literary Experience.’’ By Isabella Fyvie Mayo (Edward Garrett). 
Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 





bought up, and the whole of the debt at once wiped off. 

Mrs. Mayo’s fight for bread and independence is good 
and stimulating reading. It is not that she attempted 
tasks which would any longer be regarded as peculiar— 
spells of secretarial work, copying, envelope-addressing, 
law-writing, and so forth—but that the most ordinary kinds 
of employment were in those days extraordinary for the 
human female. Some girls might go into the ballet, some 
poor, incompetent spinsters might advertise for genteel 
girls to teach ; but it was a most uncommon enterprise, and 
considered not too reputable, for a young woman to enter 
a solicitor’s office and beg for a little copying, or to engage 
herself as secretary to a literary or political person of the 
other sex, or to do, or try to do, any sort of clerical work 
that had been immemorially done by men. Agencies for 
the employment of women were but just beginning, and the 
demand for intellectual help from this sex had scarcely 
formulated itself. 

Mrs. Mayo put her energies and pluck to the issue, and 
found that even at that era the woman who could, and would, 
work with hands and brain together, did not fail of her 
reward. While still drudging at envelopes and law-writing 
and copying, she was daring journalism ; and over the signa- 
ture of “ Edward Garrett,” accidentally chosen for her, she 
had made her first successful flights in fiction before she 
had fairly emancipated herself from the desk. It is witha 
frank cheerfulness that she writes of the distant days of 
battle. 

“* Above all, the clerks at the offices would receive me and 
put me through my business with simple gravity, as if the ap- 
pearance of a girl among them was no strange thing, though 
in most cases I knew I was the first to put in that appearance. 

. My appearance might well have been resented as an 
intrusion—as the advance rank of that army of women already 
clamoring in the background, who were soon, wisely or un- 
wisely, to occupy so much of ground hitherto claimed by men. 

But no adverse feeling was ever shown to me—nay, if it did 

not seem something like vain satisfaction, I should be ready 

to say that I was actually welcomed! ”’ 
For any girl starting out to-day, these happy pages are full 
of counsel and encouragement. : 





THE ACHARNIANS.* 


Att true lovers of Aristophanes will hail the appearance of 
these volumes with unfeigned delight. They are already 
familiar with the charming verse translations of that veteran 
scholar, Mr. Benjamin Rogers, which are not less brilliant 
and more accurate than those of Frere, and will rejoice to 
see that he looks forward to the issue of a complete rendering 
of the poet’s work, of which the present play (together with 
the Knights) will form the first volume. They are equally 
well acquainted with Mr. Starkie’s businesslike and erudite 
edition of the “ Wasps,” published some years ago in Messrs. 
Macmillan’s smaller classical series, and will note with 
pleasure that the volume on the “ Acharnians,” planned on 
a larger scale, but scarcely more exhaustive, is but the 
prelude to an edition of all the plays. There is a remark- 
able difference in tone between the two books. Mr. Rogers 
is an old-world scholar. He moves in a world where the 
figures of Porson and Elmsley and the “ Greek play bishops” 
meet us at every turn. He rejoices, albeit with austerity, 
in vindicating Elmsley from the charge (lately repeated in 
Dr. Sandys’s “ History of Classical Scholarship ”) of plagiar- 
ising the emendations of his great forerunner. There is not 
a word of the ingenious theories so freely imported from 
Germany in recent years. The Agon and the Epirrhematic 
Syzygy, which Mr. Starkie accepts at the hands of Zielinski, 
find no place in Mr. Rogers’s edition. In textual criticism 
Mr. Rogers is a sound conservative, with a profound respect 
for the readings of the Ravenna MS.—which they justly 
deserve ; we regret that Mr. Starkie should, for example, 
have rejected eis rod Ilirrddov in 1222, and pe Qépere two 
lines further on, where (as Mr. Rogers acutely remarks) 





*“‘The Acharnians of Aristophanes.’”’ With introduction, 
English prose translation, critical notes and commentary. By 
W. J. M. Starkie, M.A. Macmillan. 10s. net. 

“The Acharnians of Aristophanes.”’ Acted at the Lenaean 
Festival, B.c. 425; the Greek text revised. With a translation into 
corresponding metres, introduction, and commentary. By Benjamin 
Bickley Rogers, M.A., Hon.D.Litt. Bell. 10e. 6d. net. 
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Messrs. Constable’s List 
NOW READY. 


CELT AND SAXON. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Never before published in book form. 





Price 6s. 
Mr. H. BELLOC’S new volume of Essays 


ON ANYTHING. 


Price 5s. 


PRINCESS HELENE VON RACOWITZA 


__ An Autobiography. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
The WESTMINSTER.—"The association of the author with many 
Somouopeee? makes her biography among the few of our time that are 
e. 


THE LAND OF THE HITTITES. 














By JOHN GARSTANG, D.Sc., B.Litt., M.A. 


With a Prefatory Note by the Rev. Prof. A. H. SAYCE, D.D., 
D.Litt., M.A. Maps, Plans, and 90 Illustrations from Photographs, 
and Bibliography, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


The TIMES.—‘‘It is high time for a new English book on the Hittites. 
Professor Garstang’s book will be of great value to students of Near 
Eastern antiquity, and must supersede all predecessors...............1t goes 
indeed far beyond these.” 


THE POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 


OF JAPAN, 1867-1909. 


By G. E. UYEHARA, D.Sc. (Lond.) 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


A Volume which must command the attention of all students of 
Eastern development. 


THE RUSSIAN ROAD TO CHINA. 
By LINDON BATES, Jr. 
Illustrated, 12s, 6d. net. >» 


SPORT AND TRAVEL IN THE FAR EAST. 
By J. C. GREW. 
With 80 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


IN THE BORDER COUNTRY. 

By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
_ The EVENING STANDARD.—“ For beauty in thought and language, 
it is hard to find anything to equal ‘In the Border Conntry.’” 
THE ASCENDING EFFORT. 


By GEORGE BOURNE, Imperial 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The WESTM1NSTER.—" An essay which we read, as it were, on tiptoe 
so rich was it in suggestion, so representative of a certain phase of specula- 
tion, contain nga germ of thought from which we may hope to cultivate 
the flower of an expressed idea.” 











ADRIFT ON AN ICE PAN. 
By DR. GRENFELL, 2s. net. 
A thrilling adventure in Northern Seas. Illustrated 
AT THE SIGN OF THE HOBBYHORSE. 
By ELIZABETH BISLAND. 5s. net. 
Essays by the biographer of Lafcadio Hearn 


THE NEW LAOKOON. 
By PROFESSOR BABBITT. 5s. net. 
_______ Am essay on the confusion of the Arts 
THE PRINCIPLES OF PRAGMATISM. 


By H. HEATH BAWDER. 6s. net. 
A comprehensive survey of the Pragmatic School of Philosophy 





NEW NOVELS. 

THE LAIRD OF CRAIG ATHOL Frankfort Moore 
THE DUKE’'S PRICE D. and K. Brown 
COUNTRY NEIGHBORS Alice Brown 
LYDIA Everard Hopkins 
CUTHBERT LEARMONT J. A. Revermort 
THE TWISTED FOOT H. M. Rideout 
THE ROYAL AMERICANS M. H. Foote 

THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT (5s.) Mrs. Wemyss 


ee 


Next week NOT GUILTY—A new long novel by W. E. Norris 
London: CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd 











Macmillan & Co.’s New Books' 





THE WORK OF WALTER PATER. 


M—P, Vol IV., Q—S. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 
In Ten 
Monthly Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. IV. Imaginary Portraits. 


VOL. V.. NOW READY. 





GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS. New and Revised Edition. 


, Edited by 
J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols. 8vo. 
Vol V., T—Z. and Appendix. 2ls. net. 


*,.* Previously published. Vol. I., A—B., Vol. IL, F—L, Vol. III. 
2ls. net each. 
Prospectus, post free «m application. 





THE NATIVE STATES OF INDIA. 


1910 ISSUE. NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 





By SIR WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, K.C.S.I. Being 
a Second Edition of “ The Protected Princes of India.” 
8vo, 10s. net. 

The Times.—‘ Sir William Lee-Warner's book fills a place in the 


literature of modern India which no other writer has aspired to enter 


His book incidentally carries the reader through many stirring 


periods of the history of the British in India.” 





FOURTH EDITION JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STATE IN RELATION TO LABOUR. 


By W. STANLEY JEVONS, LL.D. Edited with 
an Introduction by Francis W. Hirst. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s.6d. [English Citizen Series. 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT & POLITICS 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BEARD. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 


THE GENTURY MAGAZINE. 


SHAKESPEARE'S MONEY INTEREST IN THE 
GLOBE THEATRE. By CHARLES WILLIAM WALLACE, Ph.D. 
With Interesting Illustrations, 

“THE LETTERS.” In three Parts. 

By EDITH WHARTON. 
Illustrated by SiGiswonpd Dr IVANOWSK’. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of general interest. 





Part 1. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 




















Werner Laurie’s 
List. 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS IN THE DIVORCE 
COURT 
By HENRY EDWIN FENN. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


The author of this book was for thirty years reporter for 
the Divorce Court to the Daily Telegraph. His work is of 
a unique character. and never before has one been published 
dealing with five Presidents of the Divorce Division. 


THE DIARY OF A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE 


Being the Life of Stanley Portal Hyatt, 
Author of “Black Sheep,” &c. 

His experiences as Engineer, Sheep Station Hand, Nigger 
Driver, Hunter, Trader, Transport Rider, Labour Agent, 
Cold Storage Engineer, Explorer, Lecturer, Pressman, 
American Soldier, Blockade-Runner and Tramp. 

Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE DOGARESSAS OF VENICE 
By EDGCUMBE STALEY, Author of “The Tragedies 
of the Medici.” Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Staley brings vividly before the reader the 


sumptuous and voluptuous Venice of the period of 
the Doges. 











LIFE AND SPORT ON THE LOWER 
ST. LAWRENCE 


By N. A. COMEAU, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





T. WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London. 
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Dicaeopolis demands to be carried to the judges of the 
theatrical contest, who are in, not outside of, the theatre. 

It is hard to compare the translations, which are scarcely 
in pari materia. Mr. Rogers’s verse is easy, clear, and 
musical, and (as usual) he is especially successful in his 
lyrics, which reproduce the lilt of Aristophanic metre admir- 
ably. For example, the sprightly paeons, sung by the 
Acharnians as they enter, are thus rendered in freely rhymed 
verse :— 


‘“*Fled and gone! disappears! O this weary weight of years! 
O were I now as spry as in youthful days gone by, 
When I stuck like a man to Phayllus as he ran, 
And achieved second place in the race, 
Though a great charcoal-weight I was bearing on my head; 
Not so light from my sight had this treaty-beearer fled, 
Nor escaped with such ease from the chase.”’ 


Mr. Starkie’s prose translation, on the other hand, is 
something of a tour de force. He thinks—and rightly—that 
Shakspere is the best interpreter of Attic comedy, and accord- 
ingly makes bold to translate his author into the Falstaffian 
dialect. This, as he himself allows, “ argues some temerity,” 
and though the experiment was perhaps worth making, it 
cannot be called entirely successful in its results. To write 
sustained Shaksperean English is too hard a task. “ Resolve 
me, my mates, what means this threat against us, when a’ 
clepes the bully Acharnians?”’ may be Elizabethan, but 
“he was monstrously pro-Attic’’ and “our country’s first 
line of defence ” smack of the twentieth century ; and ‘“‘ Come 
here, my bawcock, and duck thy shoulder, and see thou 
tak’st him home ‘this side down—with care’”’ is a strange 
blend of ancient and modern phrase. But some of Mr. 
Starkie’s equivalents are very happy; ‘“ whoreson wretch ”’ 
hits off & puaporare, and “ruffling bully-rook” is good 
Shaksperean for pe@dwyv "Opécrns. He does not attempt to 
give local color to the dialect passages, which Mr. Rogers 
renders into broad Scotch. Professor Tyrrell’s plan of 
rendering Megarian as Scotch, and Boeotian as Irish, is 
perhaps the best which has yet been devised. 

The famous crux of 1. 1093 dpynorpides, ra idrad’ 
“Appuodiov, kadai is attacked with ingenuity by both editors. Mr. 
Rogers thinks that no change is needed: Aristophanes puns 
on the words @iAraé’ ‘Apyod:’ od in order “to hint at the 
irregularities of the popular favorite.” Mr. Starkie reads 
épxnorpides 8’ ai “ idraé’ ‘Apycd:’ ov,” xadai, quoting an 
apt parallel from Vesp. 666, rovs ‘‘ ody mpoddow xri.,” which 
certainly justifies the form of his emendation. Ingenious 
as it is, however, it does not seem to us convincing. 

Mr. Rogers’s Introduction is readable, but somewhat 
desultory. The suggestion of verbal echoes of Aristophanes 
in the history of Thucydides is interesting. We regret that 
he should maintain the doctrine, which is no longer tenable, 
that the Anthesteria and Lenaea were identical. But Mr. 
Starkie falls into as grievous an error when he reproduces the 
substance of a grammarian’s compilation, known to scholars 
as the “ Tractatus Coislinianus,’’ under the title of “ Aristotle 
on the Laughter in Comedy.” ‘Rutherford alone,” he says, 
“has shown a due appreciation of its value.” He does not 
mention that Kaibel, in “ Die Prolegomena srepi xwp@dias,” 
published in 1908, showed what it really was, and 
Professor Bywater, in his recent edition of the ‘“ Poetics,” 
has decisively condemned it. It serves Mr. Starkie as a 
peg whereon to hang a catalogue of Aristophanic jests, 
neatly pigeon-holed according to “ Aristotle’s” categories. 
But where does Dicaeopolis’s coal-basket come in? 

It is refreshing to turn from this somewhat labored 
dissection of Aristophanic humor to the brilliant apprecia- 
tion of its spirit, and of the causes of its decay, on p. xl :— 


“The downfall of Athens,’’ writes Mr. Starkie, “ banished 
the gay satiric spirit that was the spring of Attic laughter; 
but still more fatal to it was the introduction of philosophy 
and the serious ascetic view of life inculeated by the Stoics 
and Cynics, those monks of the ancient world. The comic 
spirit, that ‘debauch of reason and imagination,’ founded on 
the intimate union of the soul with the physical processes 
of nature, could not survive the conception of the body which 
despised it as being the prison-house of the spirit. With 
philosophy entered the seven devils of asceticism, monkery, 
pietism, humanitarianism, cosmopolitanism, &c., which slew 
Dionysus, 6 Srayviov. Later times have produced much Gothic 
comedy, refined wit, such as that of Moliére and Congreve, 
but, except in Falstaff and in the matchless clowns of Shake- 
speare’s plays, nothing to parallel the spirit of old Attic 
comedy.” 





A word of advice to Mr. Starkie, in view of the volumes 
to follow. He should clarify his references. ‘‘Inscr. Att., 
273” is an eyesore to anyone familiar with the apparatus 
of Greek epigraphy ; and “ib.” is used in a manner difficult 
to comprehend. What can “ Pauly-Wissowa, ib., p. 2,675,” 
mean ? 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


M. Geranp Harry’s ‘ Maurice Maeterlinck, A Bio- 
graphical Study,’’ which has been translated into English 
by Mr. Alfred Allinson (Allen, 3s. 6d. net), is not of much 
critical value. M. Harry has set out to praise Maeterlinck, 
and he garnishes his ninety pages of praise with an abun- 
dance of personal details which will gratify those who are 
anxious to know the cut of a favorite author’s clothes and 
the brand of tobacco he smokes. In addition to M. Harry’s 
sketch, the book contains a reprint of Maeterlinck’s “The 
Massacre of the Innocents,” originally published in the 
“Pleiade” in 1886, and of the critique on Iwan Gilkin’s 
“Damnation de l’Artiste,’’ which appeared in the same 
journal, together with a number of portraits of Madame 
Georgette Leblanc-Maeterlinck and other illustrations. The 
volume cannot be said to furnish much aid to an understand- 
ing of Maeterlinck either by way of exposition or criticism, 
though the bibliography at the end may be found useful. 


* * * 


We have already discussed the article on “The 
Character of King Edward VII.,” with which the current 
number of the “Quarterly Review” opens. The writer of 
“The Conference and the Country”’ admits that both 
political parties are agreed on the necessity of reforming the 
Lords, and on the general lines which such a reform should 
take, and concludes that in the present Conference there 
are present the essential conditions of agreement. He goes 
on to argue that “Reform of the House of Commons is, 
from the standpoint of national interest, at least as urgent 
as reform of the House of Lords,’’ and that, in both opera- 
tions, success is only possible by friendly co-operation. “ If 
the party trumpets are to sound over every detail, we 
shall never get an inch forward.’’ The most interesting of 
the purely literary contributions is Dr. A. W. Verrall’s 
essay on “ The Prose of Walter Scott,’’ though Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s review of John Stuart Mill’s “Letters” is both 
striking and readable. Mr. Ward describes Mill’s “ Auto- 
biography ’’ as “a most pathetic human record, the story 
of an unnatural experiment in mental vivisection exercised 
on a little child, issuing in a somewhat maimed and im- 
poverished nature, and of an heroic and partly successful 
attempt at recovery.’’ Other notable articles are ‘“ The 
Beginning and the End of the Second Empire ”’ by Professor 
H. A. L. Fisher, ‘The Genius of the River” by Mr. F. G. 
Aflalo, and “ The First Contact of Christianity and Pagan- 
ism’’ by Mr. Edwyn Bevan. 


* * * 


Tue “Edinburgh Review,” like the “Quarterly,” is 
not so political as usual, though in “The Progress of 
Economics ’’ we have a powerful statement of the Free-Trade 
position. “Some Modern Essayists” is a fresh, though 
not wholly unprejudiced, estimate of Mr. Birrell, Mr. A. C. 
Benson, Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Belloc, and Mr. E. V. Lucas. 
The writer thinks that, of living essayists, Mr. Birrell has 
inherited most of Arnold’s spirit—“ his irony, his apprecia- 
tion of standpoints not his own.’”’ He is, however, very 
angry at Mr. Birrell’s dictum, with reference to the 
Anglican Church, that “a Church of which sanctity is not 
a note is sure to have many friends.” This draws from 
the reviewer the statement that “it is not our way in this 
country to advertise, nor, were it otherwise, is sanctity a 
fit subject for advertisement.’’ There is an excellent account 
of Chatham’s youth, in an article entitled “The Training 
of a Statesman.” “Great Britain and the Balance of 
Power”’ is a temperate and suggestive survey of foreign 
affairs and policy during the past century. Professor 
Courthope’s “ History of English Poetry ’’ is reviewed with 
some severity. Other readable articles are “Clerical Life 
in French Fiction,’ “Greek Thought and Modern Life,’ 
and “The Development of Travel in Italy.” 
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NOW READY~AUGUST NUMBER. 





FINANCIAL REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

















Special Articles: 
TAXATION OF SAVINGS. By JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING, F.S.S. 
HOW THE PANAMA CANAL WILL AFFECT THE MOVEMENT 


OF TRADE. By the Hon. JOHN BARRBTT, late U.S. Minister 
to Argentina, Panama, &c. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT: Mr. Lowenfeld’s Scheme, 
By Dr. J. BEATTIE CROZIER. 


ECONOMIC EVOLUTION OF HUNGARY. By His Excellency JOSEPH 
SZTBRENYI, late Secretary of State of Hungary. 


Topics of the Month—The Month’s New Issues—Digest of the 
latest Companies’ Reports—Four Years’ Prices, Dividends and Yield 
ef 5,000 Stock Exchange Securities. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





Of all Bookstalls, Gc., and Publisher, 2, Waterloo Place, S.W. 














BOOKSELLERS. 
THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE. 
6/ 2,800 “VICTORIAN” EDITION OF 


BARRY’S TEACHERS’ PRAYER BOOK. 


2/- Being the Book of Common Prayer, with Introductions, Analysis, Notes 

and a Commentary upon the Psalter. By the Right Rev. ALrrep 

Barry, D.D., D.C.L.. and a Glossary by the Rev. A. L, MayHew. M.A. 

Post | 16mo. Bourgeois, Large Type Edition. Cloth boards, red edges. 6s. 

r a for 2s. Abroad 2s. 2d.; Pastegrain. limp. gilt edges, 7s. 6d. for 3s. 9d. ; 
ree | Abroad 3s, 11d. ; post free, 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 





NEW BOOK CATALOGUE. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Ltd., 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and 14, George Street, Croydon), 


Have just issued a NEW CATALOGUE OF PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS 
being No. 372, August, 1910. Post free on application. Contains many 
excellent bargains, All the books on view both in London and Croydun. 











10/- 





REST—CHANGE-FRESH AIR 
Are made possible for 
POOR CHILDREN FROM 
SLUMS OF LONDON 


By means of the 


COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 


A Gift of 10/- meets the cost of a fortnight’s 
Board and Lodging for one Child. 


Contributions welcomed by 


RICHARD J. EVANS, M.A.., 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 











HE R.M.S. ‘* DUNOTTAR CASTLE,” of the Union Castle 
Line (the only large steamer 100 Al at Lioyd’s entirely devoted to pleasure 
Cruises) is chartered for 
£12 . 12 STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN, LUBECK, DANZIG. etc. 
. . August 13th. 
12 . 12 OPORTO, LISBON, CADIZ (for Saville), GIBRALTAR, 
& . * TANGIER. September 16th—3oth. 
Also later cruises, Adriatic and Venice and Palestine and Egypt. 
Cruisinc Co., Ltp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








SE 


ART EXHIBITIONS. 


Miss M. CAMERON. 
SPANISH AND OTHER PICTURES. 











Last Week. 








McLEAN’S GALLERIES, 7, HAYMARKET, 10 to 6. 




















a copy of the 


Wife or Daughter 
HOLIDAY FANCY-WORK NUMBER 








82 ILLUSTRATIONS of FANCY-WORK. 


Crochet, Knitting, Beadwork, 
Hedebo Work, 
etc., etc. 


wom 





And a host of other useful and interesting items. 


NOW READY AT ALL NEWSAGENTS. 













AUGUST 


Number also contains 


5 STORIES, 
30 FASHION DESIGNS, 6°. 











Monthly 








The Story Magazine for the 


HOLIDAYS. 


> tp 61 


GOOD FELLOWS ALL! 
AND 15 OTHER COMPLETE STORIES WORTH READING. 









order TO-DAY 
the AUGUST No. 


lt is now ready, and contains— 


DRAGON FARM 


Another weird and thrilling 
adventure of Eccentric Tooper. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 

morning, morging, 

July 22. July 29, 
Consols sew ote ea 818 ove 81k 
Union Pacific ves ie oe 165} 
Great Eastern ., waa 654 
ie GE Bhs WE once oe ass vib sad 1363... 136 
Buenos Ayres Pacific... ise oa 93 sia 944 
Steel Common... ~ “a oe 72 oe 704 


No important change has come over the Money Market, 
but the prospects of any further reduction of the Bank rate 
seem to have faded away. Many American securities have 
touched low records for the year in the last few 
days. But Wednesday and Thursday saw a_ strong 
recovery on investment buying. How far these big 
see-saws are engineered by the big interests in Wall 
Street it is impossible to say. | When things look bad, 
it is the custom of the inner ring of bankers and financiers 
to depress the market further by calling in loans. Large 
fortunes can be made by the manipulators with a see-saw 
market, when the see-saw is more or less under their control. 
The depreciation has been so heavy that a crop of failures 
seems certain, to which, no doubt, London and the leading 
Continental bourses will contribute. The declines in the 
rubber market are no accidental coincidence, for the United 
States consumes almost half the world’s rubber, and bad 
trade there will mean a great increase in rubber supplies 
for Europe. Lower prices for the commodity will certainly 
cause declines in the shares of rubber companies. Small 
speculative purchasers will throw their shares on the market, 
and then the judicious investor will have another oppor- 
tunity. I am not surprised that depreciation has been 
general, for the creations of new capital in London, Paris, 
and Berlin have been enormous, and probably in excess of 
the aggregate savings of the nations. When new securities 
are created at a rate faster than that at which new money 
comes in, a shrinkage of values in the old securities must 
take place. The operation is always painful, because (such 
is human nature) the bulls who speculate for a rise always 
predominate. The genuine investor suffers in the money 
value of his capital, but his income remains the same. 


THE JAPS AND THE FOREIGNERS. 


While in London the Japanese Government makes every 
effort to conciliate opinion, and to impress upon us the 
wonderful prosperity of the country, it explains at home 
that all the evils are due to foreign imports. The condition 
of the working classes and of the peasantry has been very 
bad since the war, and the well-to-do are suffering from 
an income-tax graduated up to five shillings in the pound. 
The huge advertisement of Japan, which appeared the other 
day as a “Times’”’ supplement, gave a very rosy picture, 
a sort of official portrait—Japan as the Government would 
like it to appear. But the new tariff is creating an anti- 
Japanese feeling in London and on the Continent, which 
no amount of inspired writing can counterbalance. The 
depression of trade in Japan in 1907-8, and the failures of 
Japanese merchants, hit foreigners very hard, and the 
German Colony (which had given the largest and longest 
credits) suffered most. But the new tariff will deal a direct 
blow at foreign trade, and will raise the prices of manu- 
factured articles in Japan. It will be interesting to see 
what results from the negotiations which the President of 
the Board of Trade is now undertaking in connection with 
the new tariff. He is in a strong position, for the Japanese 
Government is almost as dependent for credit on London 
as the Russian Government on Paris. 


ConDITIONS IN CHILE. 


The conditions in Chile are, in many respects, the most 
favorable in South America. The public burdens are the 
lightest, and a very large proportion of the revenue is raised 
by export duties. Living is somewhat cheaper than in 
other parts of the Western hemisphere; the country is 
adequately populated, and the people are hard workers. 
The climate is good and very healthy, and the country is 
favorably situated for trade. But saving nitrate, the 


natural resources are comparatively small, and although 





Chile has of late been ruled by a good President, the system 
of government is full of abuses.. Further, the frontier, 
which is one of the most remarkable in the world, has 
produced a long series of troubles with her neighbors, and 
these are liable to recur at any moment. As has been 
pointed out more than once, the capital instance of faulty 
legislation and administration is the currency, which is 
in a wretched state. For statistical purposes, the gold dollar 
of eighteenpence is used, and it could be wished that the 
projects to make this imaginary coin a reality would bear 
fruit, for the paper dollar (which alone is in use) is often 
50 per cent. below this standard. In spite of this serious 
defect, Chile is regarded not unfavorably by foreign 
capitalists, and their confidence has been justified by ex- 
perience. The external debt is about £20,000,000—an 
amount considerably smaller than that of the tiny Republic 
of Uruguay. The five per cent. gold loan of 1909 was issued 
at 964, and has hitherto been, on the average, well over 
par, and the four and a-half per cent. gold loan, issued in 
1906 at 944, has remained at its issue price, or slightly 
above. On the whole, Chile has conducted her borrowing 
with prudence, and has good assets to show, in the shape 
of a number of State railways, although the fares on these 
appear to be fixed too low. The great line from Arica to 
La Paz is being constructed by an English firm, and will 
be a very expensive undertaking, but it ought to prove of 
enormous benefit, both to Bolivia and Chile. The stock of 
Valparaiso, which is by far the chief port on the South 
American Pacific Coast, is quoted at 103, the interest pay- 
able being five and a-half per cent. The prosperity of this 
town is so great that it was hardly checked by the earth- 
quake. The export of nitrate from the northern districts 
of Chile dwarfs all other Chilian products, and although 
the attempts to raise prices by limiting the output are 
likely to continue unsuccessful, many people are hostile to 
the combination schemes, and believe that the interests of 
all will be best served by unrestricted output. Agriculture 
in the south is very prosperous, and in the far south sheep 
farming and the export of wool are becoming large indus- 
tries. The Cordillera is very rich in copper ore; the mines 
and smelting have long been worked upon a considerable 
scale, and reports upon the possibilities of new mines are 
very favorable. In Chile’s foreign trade England has by 
far the largest share, and as the Chilians are extremely 
well disposed to the English, and most of the private rail- 
ways are in English hands, there will be no difficulty in 
increasing our share as the general share grows. More 
capital is required to increase the production of industries 
other than nitrate, which has probably reached its maximum 
output, and there can be no doubt that the economic and 
general prospects of the country are extremely good. 


THe New Wuisky Doty. 


In a cablegram to the Chicago “Tribune,” Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor wrote the other day :— 


“The tituation in Ireland is steadily improving. The 
agitation against the whisky tax, though well financed, is not 
advancing. The gigantic temperance movement in Ireland, 
reaching proportions recalling the days of Father Mathew, is 
ranging many sections of the population in favor of the tax. 
Though the tax is still regarded as financially unjust, and will 
be again criticised at the November sitting by the Irish 
members, the Irish Party will be free to support the Liberal 
Ministry if it still remains firm and bold in the campaign 
against the House of Lords. 

“Whisky presents an exceedingly complex problem in both 
British and Irish life in its political and social aspect. In 
Ireland and in Scotland it is not only a popular beverage, but 
also the basis of a great industry. As an industry it is more 
important to Ireland even than to Scotland. Unemployment 
is still the curse of the small Irish towns, and the closing up 
of a distillery, putting hundreds of men out of employment, 
is little short of a great calamity. 

“The liquor business, too, still remains in Ireland, as else- 
where, a powerful political force, and though the distillers are 
Tories even to a man, and have subscribed for years to the 
anti-Home Rule funds, the small liquor dealers are for the 
most part Nationalists, and have done more than their share 
of work for the Irish cause.” 


Mr. O’Connor, in the same cablegram, which seems to have 
aroused great interest in America, refers to the startling 
effects of the new dufy in reducing drunkenness and crime 
in both Scotland ani Ireland. 

LUcELLUM. 
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CONNoOisseuRS OF COFFEE brink THE 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 




















TANGYE’S 


TYPE “AA” OIL ENGINE 


For Farm or Estate Work, 
Country-House Lighting, &c. 


TANGYES LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 











THE FIRST NATURE-CURE 
IN ENGLAND. 


BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, Hants. 











One Hour and Forty Minutes from Waterloo. 
Altitude 500 Feet. Pure Bracing Air. 


An Ideal Holiday for Tired People, with or without Treatment. 


Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful 
spots in England, with absolute privacy. 


Sleeping in Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf, Tennis, Croquet. 








For Prespectus, apply MANAGER. 








BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1861. 
SouTHamPpTon Burtpives, Hien Hortzorx, W.C. 
per cent. INTEREST 
allowed on Depesite repayable on demand. 


2 per cent. INTEREST 


on Drawing Aceeunte with Cheque Book. 
All General Banking Business transacted. 
ALMANAOEK, with full particulars, POST FREE. 
C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary. 


























LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 





CAPITAL - £14,000,000, in 700,000 Shares of £20 each. | 
Called-up Capital, £3,500,000. Reserve Fund, £4,250,000. | 





Head Office: 41, LOTHBURY, E.C. 
LOMBARD STREET OFFICE: 21, Lombard Street, 


WEST END OFFICE: 1, St. James’s Square, S.W. 
Foreign Branch—8o, Cornhill, E.C. 


E.C. 





CURRENT ACCOUNTS are opened on the usual terms. 
Facilities are given Customers at any Branch for the transfer 
of money to or from any other Branch. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Sums of £10 and upwards are 
received on deposit at interest, subject to notice of with- 


drawal, or by special agreement, in accordance with the usual 
custom. 


EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE BUSINESS UNDER- 
TAKEN. 


PURCHASE AND SALE of Stocks and Shares effected. 
DIVIDENDS, ANNUITIES, &c., received. 


THE AGENCY OF FOREIGN AND COUNTRY BANKS 
is undertaken, and every description of Banking Business 
transacted. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 
CURRENCY DRAFTS, CIRCULAR NOTES and 
LETTERS OF CREDIT are issued, and TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFERS made to all parts of the world. 


APPROVED FOREIGN DRAFTS are purchased, and 
Collections undertaken. 


DOCUMENTARY CREDITS are established, and eve 
facility given for the handling of Documents to or from Abroad. 


The Officers of the Bank are bound te secrecy. 


“PYRENO 


(ReeisTseEe). 


A PERFECT UNDERWEAR. 








Re 


Should any Garment shrink in the wash it 
WILL BE REPLACED. 





| MISCELLANEOUS. 


| PUBLIC HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
| House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
| 77 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. 

APPLY for 4 per cent. LOAN STOCK. 

P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

| 

















Your Week End 
Is Not Complete 


WITHOUT 


The Saturday 
Westminster 


(The Weekly Issue of ‘‘The Westminster Gazette.”) 
It is the only Weekly Magazine Review of 
the Kind, 

‘*F.C.G.’s’’ Cartoons of the Week. 
AnUnique page of ‘Problems and Prizes,” 
Boek Reviews and Special Literary 
Articles by the best known Writers. 

ONE PENNY. Post 6/6 per annum (home), 8/8 (abroad). 


Offices : Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


SESSION 1910-11. 


The Autumn Term commences on October 4, 1910. 
Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, may be obtained 
on application to the Regi§trar:— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
ENGINEERING 
SPECIAL COURSES IN THE FACULTY OF ARTS 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHAOLOGY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE 
SOCIETY FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN LIVERPOOL 
AND DISTRICT 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND OF TRAINING FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 
Oe ee TS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION 
FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBI- 
TIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND PRIZES 
HALLS OF RESIDENCE 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s.; Post free 1s. 4d.). 
The Matriculation Examination of the Joint Board, or its 
equivalent, must be passed before a student is registered for a 


Degree Course 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE, 


Associated with the General and Queen’s Hospitals for 
Clinical Teaching. 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY, 
In conjunction with the Birmingham Dental Hospital. 


Tue WinTeR Session Ovens OctToser 3rd, 1910, 





AND 














The University grants Degrees in Medicine. Surgery, and 
Public Health, and a Diploma in Public Health; also Degrees 
and a Diploma in Dental Surgery. 


The Courses of Instruction are arranged to meet the require- 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 


For Prospectus and further information apply to 
GILBERT BARLING, M.Sc., F.R.C.S., Dean. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. 


YOUTHS TRAINED FOR HOME OR COLONIES. 
Farm, 1,000 acres. Carpentry, Smith’s work. Riding and 
Shooting taught. Ideal life for delicate boys. 


“THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarships Termly. Particulars in Public Schools 








Year Book, or, more fully, from the Bursar. 


Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE. 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal, F. W. Aveling, M.A., B.Sc. 


Preparation for London Matriculation Ist Class College of 
Preceptors, and Entrance to Oxford or Cambridge. 


STRAMONGATE SCHOOL, KENDAL. 


Head Master—Witrrep Sessions, B.Sc. 
The School has doubled its numbers during the last few years. 
Fees: 60-70 guineas per annum. 








= 


EDUCATIONAL. 
EDGBASTON HICH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Ltd.), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 

Head Mistress ... Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin), Girten 
College. Cambridge Mediawva! and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Private Omnibus Daily from Moseley 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26, Hagley Road (next door to the School, 
House Mistress ... Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses,&c., can be ob’ ained from the Secretary, MR. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 
109, Colmore Row , Birmingham. 








CROYDON. Croham Hurst School for Girls. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Limited number of girls taken. Thorough education on modern lines. 
Special encouragement given to reading and leisure pursuits, and to 
interest in current movements. 


Hockey, Tennis, &c.,4c. Swimming. Riding, Much outdoor life 


rrincpals { PPPOE SURE 





CO-EDUCATION BY THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Friends’ School, Great Ayton, near Cleveland. 


Boarding School for atout 60 Boys and 45 Girls. Beautifully situated near the 
Cleveland Hil's. Modern Education, including Manual Training and Domestic 
Seience. Preparation for University Loeals (not compulsory). Laboratories, 
Workshop, Gymnasium, Cookery Sehool, Swimming Bath, 15 acres of Recre- 
ation Grounds. Fees £11 per Term for those entering under 12 years of age; 

other wise, £12. The School being full, application should be made in advance, 
Apply for Illustrated Prospectus, &e., to F. RIVERS ARUNDEL, Head 
Master. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For Pro. 
spectus address: Principal BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD 
HASLEMERE, R.S.0. 





ST. GEORGE’S WOOD, HASLEMERE, SURREY. 
COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Sandy Soil. 600 feet above sea level. 


Therough education on modern lines. Usual curriculum, also eitizen- 
ship course, extension lectures, &c. Preparation when required for 
University and other careers. Healthy outdoor life; good riding 
and games. Systematic training given in carpentry, gardening, nature 
study and poultry keeping, as well as domestic work. 
Principal: Miss Kemp. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL (Near Reading). 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the 
Universities and in business careers. 

The Sehool stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high 
above the town and the Phames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and 
other information, apply to the Head Master, JOHN RIDGES, 
M.A., at the School. 


BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 
Under the Management of the Society of Friends. 

HEAD MASTER :—ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certifi- 
cate of Distinetion in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, Cantab.) 

Preparation for Universities. 

Citizenship Gourse. Leisure Hour Work. 

Sixty Boys passed University Entrance Examinations in 
the years 1905-9. 

For prospectus, etc., apply to the Head Master, Bootham 
School, York. 


HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND HELL. 


From Things Heard and Seen. 
By EMMANUEL SWEDENBORG. 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING said: 
that has been cast on the other life is found in S 


London : SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 1, BLOOMSBURY STREET. 














“To my mind the only light 
e's ; 














TANGLEWOOD, BARNT GREEN, THE LICKEY GILLS, 
Near Birmingham. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


On approved Modern Lines, Thorough Hducation with individual care and 
character trainmg. Games, , and open air life in lovely country 
with bracing air, Goed train s on mainline. Escorts provided, 


Principal ~ > MISS EBBUTT, M.A. 
(Newnham College, Cambridge—Trinity Gotlege, Dublin.) 


THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME VI. OF THE NATION 








Is now ready and will be sent free on 
| application to the Manager. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London. 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 





KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 





Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Floor, 


L ges and Spaci Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooms. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single from 5/6 to 8&/-. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses 3/- 

FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘“ Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—" Beokcraft, London.” 

















LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. Direc., 
30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH SYDRG 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. ; 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier ; 1st-Class ; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West CliffGdns From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 
BRIGHTON. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL. _____=i4H..J. Preston. 
THE HOTEL METROPOLE. __E Richard, Manager. 
DARTMOOR—YVELVERTON. 

THE TORS PRIVATE HOTEL (en pension). Tel. 199. Mrs. F. Sara. 


DEAL. 




















BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EAST BOUANE. 
HADDON HALL, Devonshire Place, overlooking Sea. 


EDINBURGH. 

ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Sootland’s leading Hotel. 
FOLKESTONE, 

TOYNBEE HOUSE, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Resi- 

dence. Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 

GREAT YARMOUTH. 
MELTON LODGE RasrmeEntTiat Mansion. Facing Sea. 10/- per day. 
GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 
ILFRACOMBE. 

COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms Facing Sea. 


KEARSLEY (FARNWORTH), S.O. LANCS. 
CHURCH HOTEL. Bowling Green and Cheap Refreshments 


LANCASTER. 
BOAR’S HEAD HOTEL. 


S. R. Jefferson. 








5/- day. 























Wm. McIntosh. 











LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 

COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. Wm. Russell. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Compton.” Telephone 3032 Royal, 3 wires. 
LLANELLY. 

CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 


ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds 9 acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager—J. Wilson. 
KNOTSFORD. Supr. Aparts. Elec. Light. Prop. C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDEHYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 














SMEDLEY’S HYDRO. Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 


NELSON. 
RAMSDEN’S HOTEL and Restaurant. One minute from Station. 














OXFORD (near). 
SUNNINGWELL HALL, Boar’s Hill. Dry, Sunny, Golf, &., Lecture. 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. W. 
SOUTHPORT. 
KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier, Lord St., Band and Illu- 
minations. Turkish, Electric, Hydropathic, &., Baths & Treatment. 
ROWNTREE'S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Aft’noonTeas. Tel. 647. 





W. H. Miles. 

















WESTON-SUPER-MARE, 
LEETE’S PRIVATE HOTEL. Tel. 297 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newitt. 





WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st Cl. Temp., Tel 212. 








Che Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 


Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER, 
PRICK 8d. By Post, 844. Annral SuBscRIPTIoy FoR THE Unirep Krrepom, £2 
COLONIES AND ABROAD, £2 4s, 

The established authority on all Financial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition to a large high-class general circulation, 
the ECONOMIST is subscribed to by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway, Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its columns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some of the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL 

Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

and of all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage : 
Home, 263. PER ANNUM. Forercn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 


PusuisnHine Co. Lrp., and crossed ‘“ National Provincial 
Bank.” 


Telephones :—Business : 
Central 4511. 

Telegrams: ‘“ Nationetta,’’ London. 

Single copies of THe Nation may be obtained from, 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 

Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice-—Galignani’s Library. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 


Gerrard 4035. Editorial : 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
» Wises > 
Back Page, or Page ; 519 9 0 £500 £210 0 
facing matter i 

Other Pages... — 8 0 0 4 0 0 20 0 
Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 

13 Insertions — 8d. per line 

52 He as Pe 6d. ie 
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